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More  Like  a  Friend  Than  a  Motor  Car—Really 


dxyrd 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in   existence    that  commands  unlimited  world 
wide  publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:    "TARRANT'S" 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


The   Howling   Hun 
Peace  would   delight; 

He   knows   he's   done 
Without  Fluxite. 

LARGE   QUANTITIES  OP 


FTUXITE 


are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  -certain  if  delivery  your 
orders  should  be  placed  w<MI  in  advance. 
Fluxite  is  known  the  world  ofer  as  the  paste 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  .joints  lead  without  solder 
merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow  lamp  or  pipe. 
BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  WILL  have 
Fluxite. 

Of    Ironmongers  and   Stores    in   small 
and  large   tins. 

Auto-CoDtroller  Co.,  272  Vienna  Rd  .   Bcrmondsey,  Enf. 


PARROT  V\BRAND 


The  ORIGINAL 


and   Natures  own 
remedy    for 

COUGHS,    COLDS 
BRONCHITIS,  FEVERS 
INFLUENZA,  SPRAINS 

and  all  other  painful  affec- 
tions  where    a     stimulating 
application     is     necessary 
Look    for    the     Parrot 

Brand    before    purchasing.^ 


0S1STOS 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL 
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Returned  Soldiers 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  NEXT  ? 


If  we  leave  out  those  whose  position  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  to  work  for  a 
living:,  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
roughly  into  three  classes  :  — 

Class  1.— The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  previously  to 
enlisting-  and  who  can  go  back  to  their 
old  positions  or  similar  ones. 

Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  who  have  determined  to 
use   this   money   and   their   leisure  in 


preparing  themselves  for  better  work 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  in  the  future  from  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Class  3. — Those   whose  experience   has 

been  such  that  they  are  permanently 
unfitted  from  following  the  trade  by 
which  they  lived  before  enlisting. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training  has  something  valuable  and 
helpful  to  offer  to  these  men. 


The  Pelman  System  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method  of  training  the  mind  and  the 
memor.-.     There  are  twelve   lessons  in  all. 

They*  are  graded  and  progressive,  are  in- 
tensely interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and 
they    are  extremely    effective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  which 
every  man  possesses,  they  cure  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, they  show  the  pupil  how  to  realise  hi* 
ambition,  they  create  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, strengthen  will  power,  help  a  man  to 
decide  quickly  and  rightly;  they  make  the 
(pupil  efficient  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
crease  his   self-confidenoe. 

We  have  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  you 
are,   please   read   the   following   carefully  : — 

Class  1.— After  months  of  active  service  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
cipline is  needed — that  of  the  mind  and 
will.  After  the  wandering  life — more  or 
lea?  irresponsible* — you  find  it  difficult  to 
settle  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  necessary  details.  Your  mind  wants  dis- 
cipline. If  you  can  only  create  the  right 
mental  attitude,  then  you  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went   away. 

The   Pelman  System   will  help  you  to  find 
this  attitude. 

Class  2.— To  >put  it  mildly,  the  soldier  who 
now  has  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
b9tween  his  welcome  home  and  his  dis- 
charge,  in   preparing   himself   to  do  and   to 


be  something  better  than  he  was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 

You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  should  give  you  a  big  start  in  any 
new  venture.  Somebody  elBe  prepared  you 
for  the  big  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  cam- 
paign which  will  last  as  long  as  you  live 
and  determine  to  go  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better   man. 

The  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  you  how  to  create  opportunities 
and   how  to  take   advantage  of  them. 

Class  3. — The  man  who  has  made  his  living 
by  bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  is 
not  now  able  to  follow  his  calling,  has 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  first- 
class  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  able 
with  proper  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  intelligence  in  some  other  direc- 
tion which  would  pay  as>  well  or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  advise  such. 
If  the  Pelman  Course  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  so.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
them  all  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he  can. 

TAUCHT    BY    POST. 

The  Pelman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  25  years.  It  is  taught  by 
post.  The  Australasian  Branch  is  in  Glou- 
cester House,  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  and  has  been 
meet   successful.     Call    Shere  or  write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  vfen  to  tell  us  more 
than  can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we.v>  1  advise  you.  Book, 
"  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training 


23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
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"Hours  Instead  of  Months" 


Mr.  E. 
Leeson 


ON  title  26th  April  last  Mr.  L.  E.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  L.R.W.  Advertising 
Service,  remarked  to  Mr.  E.  Leeson, 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  Hoburt 
Mercury:  "What  a  fine  system  of  Short- 
hand Bradshaw's  teach — the  whole  course 
complete  in  five  easy  lessons.  Anyone  of 
intelligence  can  learn  it  in  a  few  hours. " 
"  If  I  were  sure  of  that  I  would  take  the 
Course  myself.  I  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  a  knowledge  of  shorthand."  replied  Mr. 
Leeson.  Said  L.R.W.,  "  Oome  right  round 
and  see  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  who  advised  him 
to  put  the  first  lesson  in  his  pocket  and 
learn  it  while  waiting  for  his  interview 
with   business   men. 

Next  day  he  returned  for  the  second 
lesson,  and  in  his  spare  moments  in  trams, 
trains,  etc.,  he  learnt  the  whole  system 
before  he  returned  to  Hobart  a  few  weeks 
later,  proving  that 

Bradshaw's    26  :  G  :  26 
Shorthand 

can   be  learned  in   five  easy   lessons   in    the 
student's  own  home. 

Writing  under  date  29th  May,  Mr.  Lee- 
son says: — "I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
while  on  my  holiday  I  was  able  to  learn 
your  2b:  6:26  system  of  shorthand,  and 
must  confess  that  I  was  astounded  that 
euch  a  difficult  thing  as  shorthand  could 
be  learned  in  a  matter  of  hours,  when  i 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
take  me  at  least  months  of  hard  work.  I 
have  completely  mastered  the  theory  of 
the  system,  and  can  write  already  from 
slow  dictation.    Of  course.  I  realise  that  it 


Hobart 

Tasmania 


is  only  a  matter  of  practice  to  become 
really  efficient.  You  can  make  what  use 
you  like  of  this  information,  as  I  feel 
that  there  must  be  others  like  myself  who 
would  take  it  up  if  they  realised  how 
Quickly   it    can    be   learned." 

Have  YOU  doubts  like  Mr.  Leeson  had? 
Do  what  hn  did — enquire — and  you,  too, 
like  hundreds  of  others  who  were  sceptical, 
will  become  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of 
Brashaw's   26:6:26   Shorthand. 

"If  'twere  well  'twere  done,  'twere 
well  'twere  done  quickly."  Write  for 
Pamphlet    "  J.29." 

Learn  by  Post  at  Home 

Home  Study — Bradshaw's  way — removes 
the  last  difficulty  in  the  way  of  o.ut-of-town 
students  quickly  becoming  efficient  sten- 
ographers. 

Prom  all  over  Australia  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving  letters,  telling  how  easily 
the  five  simple  lessons  which  comprise  the 
complete  course  in  BRADSHAW'S  26:6:26 
SHORTHAND  are  mastered.  Students 
learn  the  theory  in  a  few  days — some  even 
in  a  few  hours — and  develop  speeds  of  100 
words  and  upwards  per  minute  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Bradshaw's  "Personal- 
Postal"  Courses 

are  available  for  all  Commercial  Subjects. 
They  enable  students  to  study  in  their  own 
homes,  with  all  the  advantages  of  per- 
sonal tuition.  Send  for  a  copy  of  Pam- 
phlet "  H.S.  29."  You'll  find  it  helpful  and 
suggestive. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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Needfuls 

for  the 

Motorist 

and 

Cyclist 

You  will  be  interested  in 
these  two  good  Overall 
lines.  The  perfect  finish, 
serviceableness  and  reason- 
able price  of  the  garments 
will  more  than  please  you. 


The  "  OVERLAND  "  Cycle  SUIT,  as  illustrated,  made  up  in 
good  quality  Gabardine,  is  dust  and  rainproof.  A  special  feature 
is  the  well-fitting-  trousers,  neatly  buttoned  at  foot.  Priced  at 
30/-  and  35/-. 

In  BROWN  LINEN 25/-  and  35/-  the  Suit. 

For  MOTORISTS  we  are  showing  the  "CAR1'  Dust  Coat,  a 
well  cut  and  perfectly  finished  coat,  loose  fitting-,  with  dust- 
proof  cuffs  and  i  belt  at  back — 

In  Linen   Crash,    Dust  colour  14/6,    16/6,    18/6 

Brown   Linen   21/- 

Gabardine,    fawn  and   brown    ...   25/-   30/-  and   32/6. 

You'll  find  the  CLOTHING  SECTION  conveniently  situated  on 
the  GROUND  FLOOR,  just  inside  the  main  entrance.  CALL 
first  time  you  are  passing-. 


The  MUTUAL 


Where  everything 
is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


Opp.  FLINDERS  ST.  STATION'. 
MELBOURNE 
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The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 

WAR 


FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

SI- 

To   STEAD'S  REVIEW  Readers  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  the  task  of  carefully  revising 
the  answers,  bringing  them  up  to  date,  rearranging  them  and  adding  to  the 
information  given  when   necessary,  has  proved  a  most  arduous  and  difficult  one. 


The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  76,  but  5/-. 


The  only  way  in  which  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager,  Stead's, 

182  Collins  Street.  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR   PACTS,  for   which   I  enclose  5/-. 

Namo 

Address 
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Tasmania 


AUSTRALIA'S  PLAYGROUND. 

Unequalled  as   a   Summer 
Holiday  lie  sort. 


Fare — Melbourne   to   Launceston,   Burnie 

or  Devonport,  31/6 

Sydney  to  Hobart,  £3. 


Tasmania  is  a  land  of  streams  and 
lakes  and  mountains.  Every  prospect  is 
charming.     It  is  the  anglers'   paradise. 

The  Tasmanian  Government  has  Tour- 
ist Offices  in  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Bris- 
bane and  Perth.  Ask  for  guide  books 
and  itineraries. 

The  Head  Office  at  Hobart  and  Branch 
Office  at  Launceston  arrange  all 
local  trips,  and  book  to  all  parts  of  the 
island. 


TSfie  Nen> 

REPUBLIC 

A   WEEKLY   JOURNAL 
Published  in  the  United  States, 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people. 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the  "  New  Republic." 

EDITORS: 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men 
and  women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  subscription,  21/-.  Remittances 
should  be  made  by  money  order  to  the  Re- 
public Publishing  Company,  421  West  21st 
Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.,  or  sent  by 
cneque  or  postal  note  to  the  New  Republic, 
c/o    Stead's,    182    Collins    Street,   Melbourne. 


j 


PIONEER 

Wood  Stave 
Pipe 

i*  manufactured  for    all 
purposes    in    connection 
with  Water  Supply 
Schemes,   and  it 
does  not  taint  or 
affect  water  passing 
through  it. 
If  kept   saturated, 
Wood  Pipe  lasts 
indefinitely. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  : 

BURNS  BAY   ROAD. 

(Near  Fig  Tree  Bridge) 

L0NGUEV1LLE,  N.S.W. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Footicray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 


GIVE  BABY 


The 

NATURAL-MILK 

FOOD 

Fresh,  pure  milk,  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  extra  cream  and  milk- 
sugar,  and  subjected  to  a  special 
process  which  renders  it  identical 
with  human  milk. 

LACTOGEN  is  the  Ideal  Food  for 
Infants,  Invalids,  and  Nursing  Mothers. 

Your  Chemist  stocks  it. 


The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk 

Co.  Ltd. 

593  Little  Collins  St. 
MELBOURNE 
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Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the 
ordinary  fountain  pen  never  leaks. 
and      is     always  '  ready    to    write. 

You've  had  one  and  you   know,  aud  can  say  in  the    Follies'    immortal  words: 

"Yes,  I  don't  think." 

But  there  is  one  nen  that 

-Never  leaks 

—  Kills  itself  in  a  (lash 

-Writes  rijjht  and  shuts  tight 

Yon  havo  heard  of  it— you  know  people  who  swear  by  it — but  have  you  got  one 

jet  yourself  ? 

It  can  be-  obtained,  price  14  6  anil  upwards  ;  also  ONOTO  Valveless  for  those  who  do  not 
want  a  Self-Hilling-  Safety  Pen.  10/6  upwards  from  all  stationers,  jewellers  and  stores. 

Manufacturers  :  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.  Ltd..  167  Bunhill  Row.  London.  B.C. 

Managing  Agents  : 
Kokman  Baker  &  Longhukst. 
Sidney. 

Self-FUllng  -     — 
Safely  Fountain 


Ask  for  ONOTO  INK-Best  for  all  Pens 


EYE-OPENING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SHORTHAND 

And  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Will   Quickly    Convince    the   Most 
Sceptical    That 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

it  incomparably  the   BEST  SYSTEM  TO  LEARN. 

Be  wise  in  time  and  write. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND   CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  and 
Australian  Agency,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Q. 

vVHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us    to    send    a    sample  copy 
to     a    friend     you    think    would 
like  it  too.     We    would   be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

'end  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

MORRISS  IMPERIAL  EYE  OINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists    and    Stores. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  so.  what  are  you  wearing  for  it  ?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Taa,  no  doubt,  hive  long  been  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  tbat  would  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  but  one 
which  wsnld  also  bold  your  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  (or  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    CIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL. 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should   not    prove   satisfactory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

Wa  gsarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

W1NSL0W  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 
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Become  a  Qualified  Accountant 


READ  WHAT  A  SUCCESSFUL   BUSINESS   MAN  SAYS: 

"May  I,  in  closing  this  address,  advise  those  without  qualification  to  decide  at  once  to  improve 
their  clerical  status  by  a  study  of  Accountancy ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  as  one  who  knows,  that 
there  is  no  study  that  has  such  a  high  cash  value  to  a  clerical  worker  as  Accountancy.  Mate 
up  your  minds  that,  whilst  others  may  be  willing  to  continue  doing  the  pick-and-shovel  work  a* 
clerical  employment  (I  mean  detail  additions  and  postings),  you  will  work  with  your  brains  and 
cultivate  the  intelligence  with  which  you  have  been  endowed.  The  time  and  trouble  you  may  spend 
will  be  repaid  you  many  times  over." 

SEND    FOR    THIS    BOOK! 

We  have  persnissiota  to  publish  this  valuable  address  in  full.  It  contains  the  advice  of  a 
successful  man  to  young  men  "  on  the  way  up,"  and  is  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  state- 
ment of  the  "  problem  of  the  clerk  "  we  have  yet  read.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed,  and  a 
copy  will  be  posted  to  every  ambitious  young  man.  fe'end  for  a  copy.  You'll  feel  better  after 
reading  it. 

When  writing  advise  us  also  if  you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  our  well-known  "  Guide  to 
Accountancy,"  which  tells  you  how  we  can  qualify  you  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  at  least  expense. 
Decide  now  to  "  get  ahead."    Send  for  these  two  books  to-day. 


Australasian  Correspondence Schools  l™- 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 


S.R.  27 
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Cooling  Breezes  While  You  Eat 

My  dear,  this  is  the  coolest  place  I  have 
found  today  !  I  came  here  just  for  the 
relief  " 

It  i.i  nice,   just  as   cool   as  my  dining- 
room     at     home.        Oh,     yes !     I     have     a 

"I     G-E  Electric  Fan 


^Jr 


and  couldn't  get  along  without  it !  And 
Frank  ?ays  it  costs  hardly  anything  to 
run  it." 

How  splendid  !     I  shall  certainly  speak 
to  John  about  getting  me  one. 

We  can  show  you  the  type  of  fan  best 
suited  to  your  needs  at  a  orice  suited  to 
your  purse. 
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MELBOURNE  SYDNEY 
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UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD.,  100  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 
OLIVER  &  OLIVER.  05   Macquarie  Street.    Hobart.  Tasmania. 
NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  &   ENGINEERING  CO.    LTD.,   Auckland,  Dunedin, 

Christchurch  and  Wellington,  N.Z. 
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THE    FAMOUS    QUEBEC    BRIDGE    COMPLETED.      RAISING    THE    CENTRAL   SPAN    INTO 

POSITION. 


GERMAN    SCHOOL-GIRLS    GREET    FIELD-MARSHAL    HINDENBURG    ON    HIS   BIRTHDAY. 


^3*SZ- 


SOME    LEADING    ' 

L'YPES 

OF    GERMAN 

AEROPLANES. 

Type 

No.  of 
Seats 

Span 

Gap 

Chord 

Length 
O.A. 

Engine 

Total 
h.p. 

No.  of 
Guns 

No.  of 

Upper 

Lower 

Bombs 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Albatros 

D.  II 

27    8 

26    3 

4    2 

5    3 

24     0 

Mercedes 

•     175 

2 

0 

Albatros 

D.  Ill 

29    6 

28    8 

4  10 

4  10 

24     0 

Mercedes 

•      175 

2 

0 

Roland      

D.  II 

29    6 

28     0 

4    4 

4    9 

22     6 

Mercedes 

175 

2 

0 

Halberstadt 

D 

28    6 

25    9 

4    3 

4  10 

24     0 

Mercedes  or  Argu 

3      120 

2 

0 

Fokker      

29    6 

29    6 

4    3 

4  io 

24     0 

Mercedes  or 
Ob;rurseI 

175 
■       100 

2 

0 

Rex            

D.  II 

I 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Rex  Rotary- 

100 

I 

0 

Roland      

C 

2 

33    o 

33    o 

4    0 

5    3 

— 

Mercedes    

•      175 

I 

— 

A.E.G 

C.  IV 

2 

42    6 

41     0 

6    2 

5     5 

23    6 

Mercedes 

175 

2 

4 

L.V.G 

C.  IV 

2 

44    6 

— 

— 

6    5 

28    o 

Mercedes 

235 

2 

4 

D.F.W.  Aviatik 

C  V 

2 

43    6 

42     0 

5    6 

5    9 

— 

Benz             

•       228 

2 

6 

Albatros  B.F.W. 

C.  V 

2 

41     3 

40    0 

5  io 

5  10 

28     0 

Benz           

225 

2 

4 

Rumpler 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Mercedes 

260 

2 

6 

Gotha        

G.  I 

3 

78    0 

72     0 

7    2 

7    6 

41     0 

Two  Mercedes     .. 

■     520 

3 

14 

Albatros  Bu 

D.  I 

i 

28    4 

26    9 

5    3 

5    9 

24     0 

Mercedes 

170 

2 

0 

Aviatik     

— 

2 

41     o 

35    4 

6    4 

6     I 

26    3 

2 

0 

A.G.O.  Pusher  ... 

— 

[From  the  "Scientific  American." 
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January  5,  1918. 
Is  It  Peace? 

Is  peace  near,  or  is  the  struggle  to  con- 
tinue for  years  longer ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion everyone  has  been  anxiously  asking 
during  the  holiday  season,  when  men  and 
women  the  world  over  celebrated  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  whilst  the  guns  of 
anger,  hatred  and  malice  thundered  in 
Europe.  I  have  again  and  again  set  out 
why,  in  my  opinion,  the  war  would  not  go 
on  much  longer,  but  I  must  admit  that  the 
enemy  successes  in  Italy  and  the  collapse 
of  Russia  made  me  fear  that  a  stiff- 
necked  Germany,  dominated  by  men 
of  military  ambitions,  would  refuse  alto- 
gether to  discuss  peace.  With  Italy  stag- 
gering beneath  a  frightful  blow,  with  the 
German  armies  in  the  west  immensely  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  Russia,  with  new 
food  supplies  in  sight,  it  certainly 
seemed  probable  that  the  Teutonic  jingoes 
and  bitter-enders  would  be  so  strengthened 
that  they  would  insist  upon  complete 
victory  first  before  any  peace  discus- 
sion whatever  began.  That,  then,  was  the 
danger  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  was 
the  feeling  that  to  make  peace  now  was  a 
sign  of  weakness,  an  admission  that  Prus- 
sian militarism  had  conquered  instead  of 
being  destroyed. 


A  "  Criminal  and  Foolish  Act." 

Clearly,  then,  the  prospects  of  an  early 
peace  were  diminishing  unless  the  Germans 
made  some  definite  move  which  indicated 
that,  despite  their  successes  and  the  going 
out  of  Russia,  they  desired  "  peace  without 
victory,"  would  not  permit  their  noisy 
jingoes  to  insist  on  territorial  annexations, 
indemnities  and  a  military  victory.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  Allies  to  put  forward  peace 
suggestions,  and  if  the  Germans  were  too 
sure  of  success  to  make  any  themselves, 
then  the  war  would  continue.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  moderates  now  control  affairs 
in  Germany,  and  they  have  announced 
their  desire  to  end  the  war  on  the  Russian 
lines  of  "  no  annexations,  no  indemnities." 
If  the  Allies  refuse  to  discuss  peace  on 
these  lines,  then  undoubtedly  the  enemy 
jingoes,  the  annexationists,  and  the  bitter- 
enders would  rejoice,  for  they  would  be 
able  to  wrongly  convince  the  people  that 
they  were  right  in  their  constant  assertions 
that  the  aim  of  the  Allies  is  not  to  liberate 
subject  races,  but  to  crush  the  Central 
Powers  utterly.  The  effect  which  will  be 
produced  the  world  over  if  the  Allies  en- 
tirely fail  to  respond  to  the  enemy  an- 
nouncement   at    Brest    Litovski    concerning 
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peace,  is  suggested  by  the  words  of 
M.  Branting,  leader  of  the  Social 
Democrats  in  Sweden,  and  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  national  Government. 
Commenting  on  the  situation,  he  said  : 
"  If  the  Allies  coldly  reject  this 
offer  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  regard 
it  as  a  criminal   and  foolish  act." 

Peace  by  Negotiation  Becoming  Popular. 

Even  yet  any  suggestion  of  making 
terms  with  Germany  before  she  is  beaten 
to  the  ground  is  regarded  with  horror  by 
most  of  our  leader  writers  and  articulate 
politicians,  but  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  it  was  popular  to  dub  as  a  pro- 
German  anvone  who  suggested  "  Peace 
negotiation,"  nor  is  it  any  more  deemed 
necessary  to  refer  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible  as 
being  followers  of  Bolo  Pasha.  Re- 
cently we  have  travelled  a  very  long 
way  indeed.  A  few  short  months  ago 
the  British  National  Labour  Congress  would 
not  have  dared  to  demand  so  loudly  that 
the  Allied  war  aims  should  be  properly  de- 
fined. The  future  unbiassed  historian  of 
this  tragic  struggle  may  discover  in  the 
Russian  revolution  the  germs  of  the  peace 
which  brought  about  the  end  of  the  war, 
for  the  doings  there  have  found  an  echo  in 
all  belligerent  lands,  and  have  created  the 
demand  that  the  people  shall  be  explicitly 
told  just  what  they  are  fighting  for.  Nor  is 
the  recent  vote  in  Australia  likelv  to  be 
without  its  influence  in  Europe,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  the  "No"  majority  is  a 
protest  against  blindly  continuing  the 
struggle. 

The  Discredited  "  Gambler"  Theory. 

All  the  peoples  are  being  called  on 
to  make  still  greater  sacrifices  of  men 
and  treasure,  and  they  want  to  know 
why.  They  are  told  that  failure  to 
smash  the  enemy  utterly  means  a  German- 
dominated  world.  That  Australia  would 
be  the  prey  of  the  Kaiser,  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth.  All  that  may  be 
quite  true,  although  it  hardly  fits  in  with 
the  enemy  peace  proposals  based  on  no  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities.  It  is  admit- 
tedly difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of 
one's  enemy  and  imagine  how  he  views  the 
situation,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  at- 
tempting so  to  do.  We  are  so  absolutely 
convinced  that  Germany  has  been  plotting 
for  years  to  crush  France,  and  Russia,  and 
England,  at  the  psychological  moment  that 
we  fail  altogether  to  realise  that  the  Ger- 
mans are    quite    as    thoroughly    convinced 


that,  so  far  from  being  the  aggressors,  they 
are  fighting  in  defence  of  their  fatherland, 
assailed  in  the  east  by  Russia,  in  the  west 
by  France  and  blockaded  by  England.  No 
matter  how  wrong  this  impression  of  theirs 
it  is  everywhere  held,  and  is  a  factor  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  present  attitude  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  advisers.  After  every  great  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  their  arms  the 
enemv  have  suggested  peace,  and  on  each 
occasion  we  have  been  assured  that  they 
knew  themselves  beaten,  and,  like  the 
gambler,  were  attempting  to  get  away  with 
their  ill-gotten  gains  before  the  luck 
changed.  Those  who  advanced  the  gambler 
analogy  were  logically  right,  providing  the 
original  premises,  concerning  the  objects  of 
Germany  in  the  war,  were  correct. 

What  do  the  Enemy  Think? 

But  again  Germany  suggests  peace — does 
she  in  very  truth  anticipate  defeat  in  the 
field,  or  must  we  credit  her  people  with  a 
real  desire,  after  a  successful  defence  of 
their  fatherland,  to  end  the  struggle,  on  a 
basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium  1  Let 
us  suppose  Germany  entered  this  war,  as 
we  say,  not  to  defend  her  territories  against 
Russian  attack,  but  with  the  object  of 
smashing  France  and  crippling  England, 
would  the  Teutonic  jingo  not  consider  that 
there  was  a  greater  chance  of  doing  that 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Marne? 
Yet  the  evacuation  of  France  and  Belgium 
is  proposed,  and  no  indemnities  are  sought 
by  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Russia  were  the  aggressor,  and 
the  Germans  took  up  arms  to  defend 
their  country,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding why  a  Germany  by  no  means 
vanquished,  should  be  anxious  to  have  a 
peace  which  will  not  enlarge  her  borders, 
but  which  will  make  them  secure.  The 
usual  answer  to  any  suggestion  that  Ger- 
many may  not  have  deliberately  brought 
on  this  struggle  is  that  the  readiness  and 
efficiency  of  her  army  and  military  arrange- 
ments prove  her  guilt.  Vet  no  one  suggests 
that  Great  Britain  schemed  for  this  war, 
although  her  fleet  and  her  naval  arrange- 
ments were  as  ready  and  every  bit  as  effi- 
cient as  the  German.  Germany's  army  was 
her  first  line  of  defence,  and  the  Navy  was 
England's  sole  protection;  both  were  kept 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  French 
arms  was  not  ready,  neither  was  the  Aus- 
trian, but  common  sense  suggests  that  if 
you  go  to  the  heavy  expense  of  forging  a 
mighty    sword    for  your  protection   you   are 
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not  necessarily  aggressively  inclined  just 
because  you  elect  to  keep  it  bright  and 
sharp  in  view  of  eventualities,  and  the 
other  fellow  prefers  to  let  his  rust  in  the 
scabbard,  although  he  knows  he  may  have 
to  draw  and  use  it  at  any  moment.  How- 
ever, this  digression  is  merely  the  result 
of  a  groping  endeavour  to  understand  how 
it  comes  about  that  the  Germans  are  pro- 
posing a  peace  on  the  status  quo  ante  hel- 
ium, it  is  not  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
causes  which  brought  about  war. 

A  Big  Change. 

To   realise  how    different  is    the  attitude 
towards  the  war  now   it  is  only   necessary 
to  compare  the  speeches   of   Allied   states- 
men to-day    with  those  they  made   a  year 
and  more  ago.     See  how  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  translate  their   nebulous    "  repara- 
tion,    restitution,     and    guarantees  '       into 
more    concrete    form.       In     his    Christmas 
speech,    for    instance,    Lloyd   George     was 
constrained   to    respond   to   the    increasing 
demand   in  Great   Britain    that    the    Allies 
should  declare   their  war   aims.      Although 
he  asserted    that    these    had    always   beer 
fully  stated,   he  went  a  good  deal    further 
in    particularising   them    than    ever    before. 
Not  very   long  ago  Mr.   Walter  Long    said 
roundly  that  never  again  must  the  German 
colonies  be  handed  back  to  the  enemy,  but 
Mr.   Lloyd  George  now  says  that  this  is  a 
question    which     must     be    settled    by    the 
Peace  Congress,   having  due  regard  to  the 
wishes    and    interests     of    the    inhabitants. 
That   is,    of  course,    a   somewhat    extraor- 
dinary suggestion,  for  no  one  for  a  moment 
would  think  of  leaving  the  future  of  any 
of  the  African  colonies  to  the  decision  of 
the  half-savage  populations   which   inhabit 
them,  but  it  is  a  great  step  towards  per 
to  admit  that  the  question  of  the  colonies 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  discussion,  which 
means      the    abandonment    of     the     Long 
declaration.       What     Mr.     Lloyd     George 
said     about     Russia     is     of     special     in- 
terest,   too,    because    hitherto  we  have    re- 
garded ourselves  as  more  or  less  bound  to 
see  that  Poland  is  liberated  and  that  Rus- 
sian  territory   is  safeguarded.     Russia,    he 
said  in  effect,  is  going  to  make  a  separate 
peace,   and  therefore  must  look    after  her- 
self.     Consequently,    the    Allies   are   freed 
of  all  obligations  to  carry  out  their  original 
intentions  concerning  Poland  and  Constan- 
tinople.     The   fate   of     Mesopotamia    and 
Armenia    must    also   be    left    to  the    Peace 
Congress,    said    the    Prime    Minister,    with 
the  proviso,   however,  that  they  must  never 


again  be    subjected    to    the   blighting    and 
blasting  influence  of  the  Turks. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 

The  man  in  the  street  not  un- 
naturally asks  why,  if  the  Allies  are 
prepared  to  allow  Germany  and  Russia 
to  settle  the  fate  of  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Courland,  Constantinople  and  the 
rest,  we  refuse  to  consider  the  German  pro- 
posals for  terminating  the  struggle  on  the 
basis  of  no  annexations,  no  indemnities. 
He  wants  to  know  why  we  are  still  going 
on  fighting.  He  is  prepared  to  continue 
fighting,  but  he  wants  to  know  whether  the 
objects  to  be  won  can  be  obtained  better  by 
the  sword  or  by  negotiation.  The 
usual  answer  to  any  peace  suggestions 
is  that  if  we  fail  to  fight  on  to  the 
end  our  children  will  have  to  fight 
the  whole  thing  again,  but  what  is  the 
end?  Few  people  can  say,  and  those 
who  are  satisfied  as  to  what  it  is  will  tell 
you  that  we  must  go  on  righting  until  Ger- 
many is  beaten  fl'at.  I  would  never 
suggest  making  peace  on  what  are 
called  Germany's  terms  ■ —  terms  which 
would  leave  the  Prussians  in  command  of 
Europe,  but  I  hold  it  wicked  to  re- 
fuse to  consider  peace  proposals.  Whilst 
we  are  giving  them  the  consideration  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  their  insincerity,  there 
need  be  no  slackening  in  preparation,  no 
halt,  even,  in  fighting.  If  on  examination 
the  enemy  suggestions  after  all  prove  sin- 
cere, then  we  could  go  further,  and  peace 
would  eventuate.  If  they  are  demonstrated 
dishonest,  then  we  would  have  proved  to 
all  the  world  that  we  are  anxious  for  peace 
but  could  not  conclude  it  on  unsatisfactory 
terms. 

An  Uncomfortable  Historical  Reminder. 

We  assert  constantly  that  we  want  no 
territory,  desire  no  indemnities;  all  we  are 
fighting  for  is  security  lor  ourselves  and 
safety  for  the  little  peoples.  To  make 
sure  of  that  we  say  Prussian  militarism 
must  be  abolished,  but  the  only  suggestion 
as  to  how  that  is  to  be  done  is  that  we  must 
utterly  smash  the  Kaiser's  armies  in  the 
field,  must  continue  the  struggle  until  that 
result  has  been  achieved.  The  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  subjugation  and 
humiliation  of  a  nation  was  given  by 
Napoleon  when,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
he  imposed  on  Prussia  terms  which  were 
intended  to  cripple  that  country  for  de- 
cades. He  was  in  a  position  to  dictate 
peace,  and  he  did  so,  Prussia  being  obliged 
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to  accept  any  terms  he  imposed.  Yet  the 
limitation  of  their  army,  the  occupation  of 
their  cities,  and  the  payment  of  heavy  in- 
demnities, failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
Prussians,  and  but  ten  years  later  we  find 
a  Prussian  army  administering  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  great  French  adventurer  at 
Waterloo.  Only  by  mutual  agreement  can 
you  get  the  Powers  to  consent  to  a  halt  in 
armaments  or  to  the  formation  of  that 
League  of  Nations  advocated  by  President 
Wilson  and  subscribed  to  now  by  all  the 
belligerents. 

The  Fear  of  Prussianism. 

The  official  oerman  proposal  is  that 
peace  shall  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  no 
annexations,  no  indemnities.  Further,  that 
the  small  nations,  outside  the  territories  of 
the  belligerents  themselves,  shall  decide 
their  own  destinies,  and  that  there  shall  be 
restitution  for  damage  done  in  the  invaded 
territories.  Further,  the  Germans  demand 
the  restoration  of  their  colonies,  and  op- 
pose a  commercial  war  after  the  present 
struggle  is  over.  Obviously  there  are  many 
points  of  agreement  between  the  German 
proposal  and  the  announced  Allied  war 
aims.  We  want  no  territory,  ask  for  no 
indemnities.  The  little  nations,  we  say, 
must  have  the  right  of  deciding  their  own 
future,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  the 
Allies  do  not  take  any  further  responsi- 
bility, and  would  view  the  fate  of  Poland 
and  the  other  Russian  provinces  with  equa- 
nimity. Were  it  not  for  the  fear  that  Prus- 
sian militarism  would  remain  undestroyed, 
waiting  but  the  opportune  moment  to 
strike  again,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  peace  would  soon  be  made. 
What  we  dread,  however,  is  that  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will  have  to 
live  in  terror  of  Prussian  aggression,  and 
our  leaders  can  apparently  see  only  one 
way  <>;  getting  rid  of  that  nightmare — by 
the  sword.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
the  Allies  would  bang  the  door  in  the  face 
of  peace  suggestions,  and  instead  of  dis- 
cussing them  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
Americans  have  been  able  to  create  great 
armies  and  transport  them  across  the  At- 
lantic so  that  in  one.  two,  three  or  more 
years'  time  Prussian  militarism  may  be  de- 
feated on  the  field  of  battle. 

Timely  Labour  Pressure. 

Meantime  the  world  continues  to  suffer, 
and  we  to  hope  that  in  the  final  end  the 
enemv    will    actually    be    crushed.      Would 


it  not  be  far  better  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  Central  Powers  concerning  a  halt  in 
armaments  and  the  creation  of  a  league  of 
nations?  Conceivably  permanent  peace 
might  be  secured  in  this  way,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  be  saved.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  Russia  has  always  been  to  the 
Germans  that  nightmare  we  think  Prussian 
militarism  will  in  future  be  to  us.  With 
the  threat  of  invasion  from  the  east  forever 
banished  it  is  at  any  rate  conceivable  that 
the  Germans  would  be  willing  to  greatly 
reduce  their  armies  and  agree  with  the 
Allies  to  give  mutual  guarantees  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  future.  These  things  can- 
not be  found  out  if  we  refuse  altogether  to 
consider  the  enemy  peace  suggestions, 
which  are  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  find 
somewhat  of  an  echo  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  British  and  French  workers.  It  is  in- 
deed significant  that  just  at  this  time  the 
French  Labour  Federation  should  urge  the 
need  of  defining  the  Allied  war  aims, 
should  solemnly  set  out  peace  conditions, 
which  differ  materially  from  those  now  ad- 
vocated by  the  French  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  assert 
that  there  must  be  indemnities  paid  by  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  war  must  go  on  until 
a  military  victory  is  won  over  the  foe. 
The  French  workers  declare  for  no  annexa- 
tions, no  indemnities,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
reparation  for  damage  done,  and  compul- 
sory arbitration.  They  follow  in  the  steps 
of  their  British  confreres,  who  have  now 
formally  approved  the  memorandum  drawn 
up  by  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party. 
There  was,  it  is  true>  some  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  this  declaration  of  war 
aims,  but  when  it  came  to  the  vote  this 
was  shown  to  be  very  weak.  Of  great  im- 
portance was  die  solid  approval  given  by 
the  miners.  No  one  need  be  told  that 
these  men  are  all  powerful  at  home.  With- 
out coal  our  war  machine  is  crippled,  and 
without  expert  miners  coal  cannot  be  won. 
That  Lloyd  George  grasped  the  situation 
at  once  is  shown  by  his  request  after  the 
vote  was  taken  that  the  Labour  executive 
should  see  him.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  these  men  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  bulk  of  the  workers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  was  quick  to  see  the  need  of  conciliat- 
ing them. 

The  Russians  Wanted  to  Know. 

The  general  view  expressed  in  newspaper 
and  on  platform  when  the  Russians  sug- 
gested peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
was   that   we   were   witnessing   a   shameful 
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capitulation  to  the  enemy,  that  our  Ally 
was  abandoning  us  utterly  preparatory  to 
siding  with  the  foe.  Consequently,  even 
harder  things  were  said  about  the  Russians 
than  were  said  about  the  Americans  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  but  the 
breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  has  imme- 
diately caused  an  entirely  different  attitude 
to  be  taken  up.  The  Lenin  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Allies,  and  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  it. 
All  this  just  because  the  Russian  examina- 
tion of  the  German  peace  proposals  has  ap- 
parently disclosed  their  insincerity,  a  dis- 
covery which  has  caused  the  Bolsheviki  to 
refuse  to  make  peace,  vet  had  the  German 
suggestions  actually  borne  out  the  an- 
nounced scheme  of  settlement  on  the  lines 
of  no  annexations  and  the  right  of  the 
smaller  nations  to  decide  their  own  future, 
peace  would  have  been  concluded.  We  have 
failed  to  understand  the  Russians  quite  as 
badly  as  have  the  Germans.  Thev 
themselves  set  out  what  their  peace 
terms  were,  and  freely  agreed  to 
allow  Poland.  Lithuania  and  Courland 
to  decide  what  was  to  be  their  future  form 
of  government.  If  the  peoples  in  these 
States  approved  entire  separation  from 
Russia,  true  to  their  principles,  the  Lenin 
Government  would  acquiesce,  but  the  one 
stipulation  was  that  they  had  to  be  given 
an  absolutely  free  choice. 

The  Allies  Ought  to  do  Likewise. 

The  Germans  announced  their  readiness 
to  discuss  peace  on  these  lines,  but  appar- 
ently insisted  on  the  inhabitants  left  in 
Poland  and  Lithuania  making  the  momen- 
tous decision.  This  it  would  seem  they 
have  already  done,  declaring  for  a  separate 
Government  under  the  protection  of  the 
Austro- Germans.  The  Russians,  however, 
contend  that  this  decision  does  not  repre- 
sent the  true  wishes  of  the  Poles,  and  the 
other  peoples  in  question,  for  most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  country 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  or  themselves 
fled  before  the  invading  Germans,  leaving 
only  Teutonic  sympathisers  behind.  They 
insist  that  only  after  these  people  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  after  the  Ger- 
man troops  have  been  withdrawn,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  wishes 
of  the  population.  On  this  question  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached,  and  the  Rus- 
sians withdrew  from  the  Conference,  de- 
claring their  intention  of  continuing  the 
struggle  for  a  definite  object  they  realised 
was  worth  fighting  for.     Instead  of  utterly 


refusing  to  talk  peace,  that  is  to  say,  thev 
frankly  discussed  the  enemy  proposals,  and 
finding  them  impossible,  determined  to  go 
on  fighting.  By  so  doing  they  have  demon- 
strated that  though  the  enemy  superficially 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  no  annexations, 
in  realitv  they  propose  to  incorporate  Po- 
land. Lithuania  and  Courland  into  the 
Central  Empires,  have,  discovered  that  In 
going  on  lighting  they  have  an  object  which 
is   worth   while. 

Military  Strength   Not  Everything. 

Whilst  it  would  seem  that  the  Russian 
action  in  examining  the  enemy  peace  terms 
has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  annexation- 
ists are  really  in  control  of  German 
policy,  we  have  to  remember  that  we  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has 
actually  happened  at  the  Conference,  and 
in  the  provinces,  which  have  proved  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  peace. 
Some  things,  however,  we  have  been  told 
and  others  we  can  judge  must  have  taken 
place.  The  Russians,  for  instance,  refused 
to  entertain  the  enemy  suggestion  concern- 
ing preferential  treatment  in  commercial 
matters,  and  the  Germans  appear  to  have 
given  way  on  the  point.  There  may 
have  been  some  sort  of  a  plebiscite 
in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Courland,  or  else 
innumerable  resolutions  from  the  dwellers 
in  these  lands,  which  demonstrate  that  the 
Austro- German  proposals  with  regard  to 
their  future  were  acceptable.  That  pre- 
sumably the  Russians  admit,  but,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  they  contend  that  until 
the  refugees  come  back,  and  the  enemy  sol- 
diers withdraw  no  true  decision  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  people  themselves,  and  they 
are  determined  that  until  such  a  decision 
can  be  made,  or  until  the  enemy  agree  to 
the  principle,  they  will  not  conclude  peace. 
This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  chance 
of  peace  is  at  an  end,  for  agreement  may 
yet  be  reached  if  Germany  modifies  her  at- 
titude, and  admits  that  the  approval  given 
by  the  Poles  and  their  fellows  to  the  Aus- 
tro-German  scheme  is  not  a  true  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  entire  population.  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  soon  resume  its  sittings,  but  it  is 
a  tremendous  thing  to  find  a  practically 
unarmed  nation  able  to  compel  a  trium- 
phant military  people  to  modify  their  de- 
mands. Such  a  demonstration  holds  out 
great  hope  for  the  future  success  of  a 
League  of  Nations  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  world. 
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A  Useful  Hitch. 

This  hitch   in  the  negotiations  has  been 
invaluable,    because   it    has   cleared    up     a 
lot  of  misunderstanding,  and  has  disclosed 
certain    fundamental    facts.      First   of    all, 
it  demonstrates  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  not 
after    all     mere     German   agents,    but    are 
patriotic  men  sincerely   anxious  to  end  the 
war  by  a  just  and  lasting  peace.      Second, 
it   discloses   the  fact   that   German     people 
themselves  are  making  their  influence  felt, 
and  are  upholding  the  Russian    doctrine  of 
no  annexations,  no  indemnities.     One  of  the 
reasons    we  are   at    war   is   to    democratise 
Germany.      Our  statesmen  tell   us  that  the 
people  of  Germany  have  no  real  say  in  the 
government  of  their  country,  and  are  ruled 
over  by   a  small  but  all-powerful   military 
clique.      President    Wilson     insists    always 
that   America  is  not  at  war  with  the  Ger- 
man  people,   but   with   the  autocratic  Ger- 
man   Government,    which    does   as   it   likes, 
and    ignores   altogether    the   wishes  of   the 
nation.     What  do  the  cables  tell  us  now? 
That   the    German     Peace  plenipotentiary, 
von       Kuehlmann,       returns      to       Berlin, 
and      for      seven      hours      discusses      the 
whole  matter  with  the  party  leaders  of  the 
Reichstag,   men  elected  by  the  people,  not 
nominated   by   the   Kaiser.      Further,    that 
the  main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  has 
met,  and  that  the  early  summoning  of  the 
Reichstag  itself  is    anticipated.     Surely  we 
have  ample  proof  here  that  the  Kaiser  and 
his  advisers  realise  that  they  must  consult 
the  people,  can  no  longer  autocratically  do 
as  they   like.      It   is   quite  clear   that   that 
democratising  of  Germany  which,  according 
to  President  Wilson,  must  take  place  before 
peace  can  come,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Let  the  People  Decide. 

It  would  seem  that  the  no-annexa- 
tionists  are  in  the  ascendancy  in  Ger- 
many, and  probably  von  Kuehlmann 
will  be  instructed  to  modify  the 
enemy  attitude  with  regard  to  Poland 
and  the  other  provinces.  Another  thing, 
this  hitch  in  the  proceedings  serves  to  show 
is  the  immense  difficulties  which  must  later 
occur  when  the  Allies  set  to  work  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  the  little  peoples  concern- 
ing their  future  governance.  Take  Poland 
as  an  example.  The  Poles  individually  are 
charming  jx^ople.  Amiable,  clever,  often 
brilliant,  but  I  have  never  met  two  Poles 
who  had  exactly  the  same  views  concern- 
ing the  proper  settlement  of  the  Polish 
question  !  How  on  earth  will  it  be  pos- 
sible  to   ascertain  the   real    desires   of   the 


whole  nation  ?     Presumably    certain    alter- 
natives would  be  put  before  them — say  (i) 
complete   independence  under  a  republican) 
form  of  government  or  a  king  of  their  own 
choosing ;    (2)    complete    autonomy    within 
the  Russian   Republic;    or  (3)    union    with 
their  fellows  in  Austria,  and  complete  con- 
trol of   their  own    affairs    within   the   Aus 
trian    Empire,    in   which    they   would    form 
the  third  partner.     Complete  independence 
would     presumably    appeal     most    to     the 
people,   but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
of     realisation.        Inevitably     the     country 
would  fall  under  the  influence    of    one  or 
other    of    its    powerful    neighbours,    which 
block  all  outlet  to  the  sea.     The  future  of 
Russia  is  so  uncertain  that  union  with  their 
old  taskmasters    would    be    riskv  business. 
From  a  purely  material  point  of  view  the 
Austro- German  proposal  is  far  the  most  at- 
tractive.     It   unites   the  two   main   sections 
of  the  Polish  race,  guarantees  them  an  in- 
dependence   equal     to    that    of    the   Hun- 
garians   or    the    Austro-Germans,    and    an 
equal  say  in  the  destinies  of  Austria.     Per- 
mits entire  freedom    as    regard    language, 
schools    and    all    internal   affairs.      Secures 
them  access  to  well  equipped  seaports  and 
a   ready    market     for    all    their     produce. 
Makes  certain  that  the  industrial  develop- 
ment   which    was    raising   the  standard   of 
living  in  Russian   Poland   would  be  vigor- 
ously continued.     Surely  a   difficult  choice 
for  the   Poles  to  make.      Sentiment  would 
suggest  one  solution,  desire  for  future  well- 
being    another.      Hatred    of    Prussia    still 
another,    and    detestation  of    their    former 
persecutors  yet  another.      How  can  we  ex- 
pect the  best  decision  to  be  made  by  such  a 
people?     Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
would   undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Central 
Powers,  the  Austro- German  proposal  seems 
the  best,  unless,  of  course,   bv  some  means 
or  other,  the  Austrian  section  of  old  Poland 
could  be  joined  to  the  Russian,  and  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  be  obtained   for   an  entirely 
independent  State  united  neither  with  Aus- 
tria nor  Russia.     Such  a  solution,  however, 
could  only  be  obtained  if  a  complete  and 
crushing  military   victory   were  won  bv   the 
Allies. 

Peace  Only  When  the  People  Force  It. 

The  reason  why  Germany  is  anxious  to 
get  back  the  old  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Baltic  is  because  only  by  so  doing  can  she 
hope  to  grow  all  the  wheat  and  rye  she  re- 
quires in  future.  This  war  ha's  demon 
strated  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for 
a  country   which  has  not  command  of  the 
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sea  to  produce  within  itself  all  the  food 
needed  by  its  people.  The  German  fields, 
thanks  to  high  cultivation,  were  able  to 
supply  enough  wheat  and  grain  to  feed 
the  people  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  but 
what  was  needed  for  the  remaining  two 
months  had  to  be  imported.  In  England 
it  would  be  possible  to  greatly  increase  the 
annual  grain  yield  by  employing  the 
methods  the  German  farmer  had  used  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  but  German  soil  hav- 
ing been  already  coaxed  to  produce  its 
maximum  could  do  no  more,  and  other 
fields  had  to  be  found.  These  lay,  to  some 
extent  neglected  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  Germany  has  apparently  put  out  her 
hand  to  take  them.  I  have  always  felt — 
once  the  war  had  lasted  six  months — that 
we  would  not  get  peace  until  the  people  of 
the  warring  nations  themselves  forced  their 
rulers  to  make  it,  for  whilst  it  is  terribly 
easy  to  get  into  a  war  it  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  get  out  of  one.  Therefore,  1 
regard  this  Brest  Litovski  discussion  as 
immensely  important,  for  it  is  the  Russian 
people  themselves  who  have  insisted  on  it. 
They  have  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
autocratic  German  Government,  and  they 
therefore  appeal  direct  to  the  German 
people.  If  these  answer  them  by  compell- 
ing their  rulers  to  conclude  peace  with 
Russia  on  a  democratic  basis,  the  final  end 
is  near. 

In  Unquiet  Russia. 

So  far  as  reliable  news  is  concerned, 
Russia  may  still  be  regarded  as  "  Darkest 
Russia,"  for  no  real  light  is  being  thrown 
on  the  actual  situation  in  the  old  Tsardom 
by  the  cables  we  now  receive.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Bolsheviki  continue  in 
power,  but  explanation  of  that  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
people,  the  proletariat,  and  that'  the  op- 
position thev  encounter  comes  mainly  from 
the  upper  classes  and  the  royalists.  That 
being  so,  we  may  look  for  their  continuance 
in  office.  There  is  not  much  similarity  be- 
tween the  Russian  revolution  and  the  one 
which  shattered  the  old  French  regime  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  some 
things  repeat  themselves.  The  disappear- 
ance of  all  discipline,  the  general  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  and  the  fan- 
tastic and  idealistic  ideas  of  the  leaders, 
caused  those  whom  the  French  refugees  had 
enlisted  on  their  behalf,  to  imagine  that 
the  revolutionary  armies  would  go  down 
when  they  met  trained  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers in  shock  of  battle.      But  it   was  not 


the  rabble  forces  of  the  revolution  which 
gave  way  and  fled  the  field.  They  showed 
amazing  qualities,  and  won  amazing  vic- 
tories, until  the  foes  who  hemmed  France 
about  drew  back  in  dismay.  It  was  the 
people  fighting  for  their  rights  and  their 
country,  and  they  won.  In  Russia  the  un- 
disciplined soldiery  of  the  Bolsheviki  seem 
to  be  overcoming  the  trained  and  well  led 
forces  of  the  Cossack  generals,  to  be  fight- 
ing successfully  in  Siberia,  the  Ukraine, 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  remote  provinces  of 
what  was  once  Imperial  Russia.  Theore- 
tically these  troops  ought  to  be  defeated 
everywhere  just  as  on  paper  the  French  re- 
volutionaries should  have  been,  but  the  Bol- 
sheviki, like  the  Frenchmen,  seem  to  be 
winning  nevertheless.  The  present  Rus- 
sian Government,  having  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  letting  races  decide 
their  own  future,  is  quite  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  republics  of  Finland  and  Ukraine, 
and  is  negotiating  with  them  concerning 
inclusion  in  a  United  States  of  Russia. 
Meantime,  however,  both  the  Ukraine  and 
Finland  have  sent  separate  delegations  to 
Brest  Litovski  to  negotiate  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Apparently  von  Kuehlmann  and 
Count  Czernin  received  these  delegates 
with  particular  honour,  nor  is  that  surpris- 
ing. If  they  could  conclude  peace  with 
the  Ukraine  Government  it  would  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  they 
settled  matters  amicably  with  Petrograd  or 
not,  for  the  wheat  and  other  supplies  they 
want  are  in  southern  Russia,  not  in  the 
north.  Peace  with  the  Ukraine  would  mean 
peace  with  Roumania,  which  is  shut  in  by 
that  country. 

Possession  is  Nine-tenths  of  the  Law. 

Such  a  peace  is  very  likely  to  be  con- 
cluded, because  Austria  has  no  desire  to 
annex  any  territory  in  the  south,  and  all 
the  Ukrainians  want  is  to  be  allowed  to 
rule  themselves  in  quiet.  Seeing  that  they 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  secure  peace 
by  making  some  territorial  concession  to 
Bulgaria,  the  Roumanians  are  evidently 
busily  engaged  in  getting  compensation  by 
seizing  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  which 
was  formerly  theirs,  and  where  many  of 
their  nationals  dwell.  The  Bolsheviki  are 
opposing  this,  probably  because  they  fear 
that  their  quandom  Allies  may  occupy 
Odessa,  Russia's  greatest  port  on  the  Black 
Sea.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  when  the 
war  is  over,' to  find  the  Bulgarians  in  pos- 
session of  the  Dobrudja,  and  the  Rou- 
manians   again    holding    Bessarabia,    with 
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the  Dniester  dividing  their  new  territory 
from  Russia.  They  are  hardly  likely 
though,  to  obtain  Odessa,  the  natural  out- 
let for  the  wheat  fields  of  Central  Russia. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  peace  pourparlers 
German  organisers  and  commercial  men 
have  been  pouring  into  Russia.  Already 
supplies  of  the  things  most  badly  needed 
by  the  people  have  reached  Petrograd  from 
Germany,  and  the  enemy  appear  to  have 
seriously  taken  in  hand  the  task  of  reor- 
ganising the  railways  and  the  methods  of 
food  supply.  If  peace  is  indeed  made  the 
Germans  will  almost  certainly  feed  Petro- 
grad from  their  own  granaries,  counting  on 
getting  from  Russia  later  in  the  year 
the  grain  and  meat  and  fats  thev  will  need 
to  make  up  their  own  deficiencies.  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  seem  to  have  been 
liberated  wholesale,  being  left  to  fend  for 
themselves,  a  proceeding  which  does  not 
help  in  pacifying  the  country.  The  Anglo- 
French  depots  at  Archangel  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  British  and  French  ships 
have  sailed  away — so  say  the  cables.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  White  Sea  is 
frozen  tight,  and  that  ships  cannot  leave 
Archangel  until  next  April  or  May,  Allied 
ships  have  most  certainly  not  sailed  from 
that  port.  Probably  ice  free  Alexandrovsk. 
on  the  Arctic  Sea  is  meant,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly  surprising  to  learn  that  any  French 
or  British  ships  have  remained  there  when 
they  are  so  very  urgently  needed  elsewhere. 

The  Submarine  Menace. 

The  ordered  retirement  of  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe  has  caused  an  uneasy  feeling  that  all 
is  not  well  with  the  navy.  Such  a  fear 
is  hardly  justified  however.  What  has  pro- 
bably happened  is  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
found  Jellicoe  too  firmly  wedded  to  old 
custom  and  tradition  to  agree  to  the  novel 
methods  proposed  to  fight  submarines  and 
carry  on  underwater  warfare  generally. 
His  successor,  Admiral  Wemyss,  is  likely 
to  be  more  pliant.  That,  it  would  seem, 
is  his  chief  recommendation.  As  I  ex- 
plained in  our  last  number,  everything  de- 
pends upon  ships.  Consequently  this 
underwater  fight  is  the  most  vital 
phase  of  the  whole  struggle.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unfortunate  that  the  rear- 
rangement at  the  Admiralty  should  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  increased  losses  due 
to  submarines.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
inventions  which  will  finally  destroy  these 
craft,  and  banish  forever  their  menace,  but 
instead  of  the  weekly  toll  decreasing  it 
actually     mounts      until      this      week      18 


British  vessels  over  1600  tons  have 
been  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  Americans 
publish  no  particulars  concerning  the  losses 
inflicted  on  their  merchantmen,  but  great 
numbers  of  these  must  be  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, taking  to  Europe  the  wheat,  and 
meat,  and  coal,  which  is  so  urgently  needed 
by  the  Allies.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  American  vessels  escape  scot  free. 

Americans  in  France. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what 
our  cousins  are  doing  for  us.  Letters  from 
the  States  pay  glowing  tribute  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Government  and  individuals 
are  tackling  the  work  before  them.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  become  a  veritable  dictator, 
whose  first  concern  is  feeding  his  Allies  in 
Europe.  To  do  this  he  has  put  his  own 
people  on  corn  bread — the  wheaten  loaf  has 
disappeared  as  all  the  wheat  is  being  sent 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  order  that  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  may  have  sugar,  the 
American  often  goes  without,  and  he  is 
straining  his  resources  to  send  over  the  meat 
supplies  required.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
business  men  are  at  Washington  engaged  in 
war  service  at  the  munificent  salary  of  a 
dollar  a  year  !  Huge  (magnificently  equip- 
ped hospitals  have  been  presented  to  the 
country,  and  industry  and  commence  are 
being  organised  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  on  the  war.  No  definite  particulars 
are  given  as  to  the  number  of  American 
soldiers  who  have  been  taken  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  from  reliable  sources  I  learn 
that  at  least  half  a  million  men  have  been 
landed  in  France,  and  this  pool  is  being 
fed  by  a  steady  weekly  stream,  which  will 
soon  swell  it  to  a  million.  The  men  al- 
ready there  consist  first  of  all  of  the  re- 
gulars, some  80.000,  and  then  of  the  volun- 
teers who  have  swelled  the  regular  army 
until  it  is  over  500.000  strong.  Many 
militia  regiments  are  there  also.  The  great 
need  for  reinforcements  in  France  having 
become  so  apparent,  the  Americans  have 
bent  every  energy  on  getting  soldiers  there. 
If  indeed  they  have  sent  500,000  and  more 
over  the  water  this  is  an  immense  achieve- 
ment in  itself,  but  these  men  have  for  the 
most  part  yet  to  receive  their  training.  Still 
their  mere  presence  in  France  must  im- 
mensely hearten  the  French.  Whilst  I  have 
every  faith  in  the  sources  of  my  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  of  American 
troops  now  in  Europe,  I  must  also  set  down 
that  it  was  semi-officially  announced  early 
in  November  that  only  100,000  American 
soldiers  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
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Mr.  Simonds.  who  has  now  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  commentator  on  the  war, 
asserts  that  not  until  1919  will  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  France  be  ready  to  shoulder 
the  French  burden.  Next  year  he  says  it 
may  fight  its  Somme. 

A  20th  Century  Despot. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  city  of  Guatemala 
- — which  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  and 
fire  on  December  30th — calls  attention  once 
more  to  the  unquiet  republic  of  Central 
America  of  that  name.  The  city  itself 
was  built  in  1779,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  flourishing  town  of  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros  by  an  earthquake  in  1773.  That 
citv  was  founded  by  the  conquistador 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  1542,  and  was  for 
long  the  most  populous  and  important 
place  in  the  whole  of  Central  America. 
When  the  present  capital  was  built  it  was 
laid  out  on  an  ambitious  scale,  and,  in 
order  to  minimise  the  danger  from  the  con- 
stant earthquakes,  no  building  more  than 
twenty  feet  high  might  be  erected.  The 
place  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Presi- 
dent Cabrera,  the  most  ferocious  despot  of 
modern  times.  Extraordinary  tales  are 
told  of  his  awful  cruelties,  which  shock 
even  the  most  hardened  sinner  in  those 
restless  States.  It  is  said  that  he  has  mur- 
dered and  executed  so  many  people  that  he 
now  goes  in  fear  and  trembling  all  his 
days,  surrounded  by  a  strong  bodyguard, 
and  haunting  secret  passages  and  under- 
ground palaces.  No  doubt  he  would  long 
ago  have  betaken  himself  to  Europe  with 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  but  knows  that  if  he 
once  lef-t  the  protection  of  his  own  haunts 
the  dagger  of  one  of  the  hundreds  who 
have  sworn  to  kill  him  would  reach  his 
heart.  Some  day  he  will  expiate  his 
crimes,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  earthquake  which  has  destroyed  the 
city  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  to 
his  end,  for  all  his  secret  passages  and  sub- 
terranean haunts  will  have  crumbled  and 
disappeared.  Ere  he  can  rebuild  his  safe- 
guards some  relative  of  one  or  other  of  his 
many  victims  may  have  his  revenge.  Al- 
though only  2.000.000  people  live  in  the 
State  the  despot  can  put  an  army  125,000 
strong  in  the  held.  One  of  the  most  ghastly 
stories  about  Cabrera  concerns  the  cold- 
blooded slaughter  of  all  the  cadets  in  the 
militarv  academy  a  few  years  ago.  The 
President  suspected  that  a  plot  against  him 
was  being  hatched  there,  and  resolved  to 
safeguard  himself  by  having  all  the  stu- 
dents shot  out  of  hand  !     It  is  almost  in- 


credible that  such  atrocities  could  occur 
even  in  Central  America.  The  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  fertile  land  is  coffee,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  more  than  half  the 
coffee  plantations  are  owned  by  Germans. 

Australia  Votes   "  No.*" 

'Seldom  has  any  Government  received 
such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  that  which  was 
given  the  Win-the-War  combination  by  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  on  December 
20th.  When  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  colleagues 
decided  to  once  more  try  and  induce  Aus- 
tralia to  adopt  conscription,  they  took  every 
possible  advantage,  which  always  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  "ins,"  and  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  secure  an  affirmative  vote.  They 
assumed  that  people  of  enemy  descent, 
though  born  in  Australia  and  brought*  up  as 
Australians,  would  vote  "  No,"  therefore 
they  passed  a  special  regulation  depriving 
these  native-born  citizens  of  the  franchise. 
Next,  thev  assumed  that  the  floating 
population  would  record  a  negative  vote, 
therefore  they  closed  the  rolls  almost  at 
once,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  found  them- 
selves not  on  the  register,  and  therefore  un- 
able to  record  a  vote,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  Australian  citizens  fully  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  striking  the  people  of 
enemy  descent  off  the  rolls  altogether,  and 
by  disfranchising  the  floating  population, 
the  "  No"  vote  of  the  last  referendum  had 
been  reduced  by  the  majority  then  obtained. 
Therefore,  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
this  time  the  "  Yesses  '  would  win.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  the  Govern- 
ment vowed  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  it  conscript  married  men, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  pledged  his  word  that  a 
very  great  number  of  exemptions  would  be 
granted  so  that  there  should  he  no  inter- 
ference with  essential  industries,  whilst  he 
announced  that  single  men  having  brothers 
at  the  front  would  never  be  conscripted,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  The  end  of  the  wedge 
was,  in  fact,  so  thin  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  conscriptionist  campaign  believed  that 
what  they  called  the  selfish  "No"  vote 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  People  Prefer  to  Run  no  Risk. 

But  fearing  that  everything  to  secure  vic- 
tory had  not  been  done,  the  conscriptionists 


*I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  deal  in 
these  columns  with  the  reasons  which  caused 
Australia  to  turn  down  conscription  by  so 
huge  a  majority. 
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looked  around  to  see  what  further  influence 
they   could   bring  to  bear  on   the  electors. 
They   recalled  the  sweeping  victory  of  the 
Nationalists  at  the  last  election,  and  rightly 
l>elieved  that  this  was  largely  due  to  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
the  official  Labour   Party  should  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  be  given  control  of 
affa'rs.     Go  to,  said  they  to  themselves;  let 
us  tell  the  people  of  Australia  that  a  "  Xo  ' 
victory  means   that  the   Win-the-YVar   party 
they  recently  elected  to  power  will  refuse  to 
carry    on,     and    the    Government    will    be 
handed  over  to  the  Labour  Party  they  so 
much      fear.         Therefore,      they      agreed 
amongst   themselves   that    Mr.    Hughes   and 
his  Ministerial  colleagues  should  bind  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  and  exacting  pledge  to 
resign  and  refuse  to  take  office  unless  con- 
ception  were    carried.       Having    done    all 
this,   they  jovously  entered  the  fight,  con- 
vince 1    that  victory    would   be  theirs.      But 
the  people  had  little  faith  in  the  promises 
of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  friends  concerning 
exemptions,   and  safeguards,   and  the  like. 
They   preferred  to  make   it    impossible   for 
such   vows  to  be   broken   by    turning   down 
the  G  >vernment's  proposals  with  a  thunder- 
ing "  Xo. "     The  anti-conscription  majority 
this    time  was    three    times    as    great    as    it 
was  last,   and.   if  the  assumption  is  correct 
that    50,000    "Xo"    voters   were    disfran- 
chised   in   one    way   anil    another,   then   the 
majority    is     actually     four     times    greater 
against  conscription  now  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.     But  whilst,  by  this  action,  the  people 
of   Australia   made  quite  certain   that   none 
of  the  pledges  concerning  the  granting  of 
exemptions  and  the  limitation  of  conscrip- 
tion to  single  men   would  be  broken,   they 
necessarily  left  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  Govern- 
ment  with   one   solemn   pledge   to   fulfil    in 
consequence  of  defeat,  and  everyone  waited 
anxiously  to  see  whether  it  would  be  kept, 
holding,    not    unnaturally,    that    if    it    were 
broken   they   had   indeed  been  wise  in  not 
giving  the  group  of  men  who  had  made  it, 
and  who  were  in  control  of  Federal  affairs, 
the  chance  to  break  the  other  solemn  vows 
they  hail  made  during  the  campaign  ! 

A  Pledge  and  its  Sequel. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Hughes'  Bendigo  speech,  in  which  he 
launched  the  conscription  campaign,  was 
not  an  impromptu  effort  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  had  been  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  and  its  subject  matter  had  been 
approved  by  the  Cabinet.  In  it  Mr. 
Hughes  solemnly  said,  after  setting  out  the 


need   for  conscription,  "  I   tell  you  plainly 
that  the  Government  must  have  this  power. 
It  cannot  govern  the  country  without  it,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  do  so."     At  the  time  I 
suggested  that  this  declaration  was  merely 
an    attempt    to    frighten    the    electors    into 
voting  "  Yes."   for  fear  the  Labour  Party 
would  get  control.     We  were  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  Win-the-War  Government  was 
in   deadly   earnest.      This    was  no  political 
dodge   to   get   votes.      If  the   people    said 
"  Xo."   Mr.  Hughes  would  resign,   and  his 
colleagues    with    him.       They    meant    what 
they   said.      Those  who  seriously   took   this 
view   are  shocked   and  mortified   that   there 
should  be  any  question  about  Mr.    Hughes 
or  any  of  his  colleagues  remaining  in  office, 
but    those    who   were   convinced    that    the 
solemn  pledge  was  merely  a  smart  move  in 
the  political   vote-catching   game  can   have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  "  I  told  you  so," 
and    further    satisfaction    of   knowing    that 
these  leaders  who  apparently  intend  to  stick 
to  office  despite  the  "  solemn  pledge  "  of  the 
Prime    Minister    have  not    been    given    the 
chance    of    breaking    any    other    "  solemn 
pledges"    they   made.      As    I    write   these 
lines    the    Government    has    not    yet    an- 
nounced its  decision,   but  obviously   had   it 
stuck  to  the  Bendigo  promise,  it  would  have 
been    out    of    office    by     now.      Ere  these 
lines      appear      the      matter      will      have 
been    settled,     so   there     is    little    use   com- 
menting on  the  situation.     This  much  can, 
however,  be  said  that  if  Mr.   Hughes  still 
clings  to  office,   thus  deliberately   breaking 
his   word  of  honour,   he   will   lose  the   last 
shred  of   that  so  rapidly   waning   influence 
he  once  had  in  the  country,   and  though  he 
may      rely      upon     the     notoriously    -short 
memories  of  electors,   they   will  not   in  this 
rase    forget.      If    his   colleagues    decide    to 
continue   to   hold  their  portfolios   their   de- 
gradation  is  considerable,    but   their  sin   is 
l<  ss  than  that  of  their  leader.     All  the  same 
whichever    Ministers    absolutely    refused    to 
hold  office  any  longer,  in  view  of  the  Ben- 
digo   pledge,    would    undoubtedly    reap    a 
great    reward    before    many    months    have 
passed. 

Hoist  by  Their  Own  Petard. 

One  is  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  cease  to  be 
Prime  Minister  by  the  course  which  he  has 
followed  during  the  last  few  days.  Instead 
of  resigning  at  once  he  met  the  party  and 
made  a  statement  to  members,  attempted 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on 
them.     They,  however,  were  not  at  all  dis- 
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posed  to  lift  him  out  of  the  mess  he  had 
got  the  Government  into,  and  carried  a 
resolution  which  put  the  onus  of  decision  on 
the  Government.  It  is  busy  deciding  at 
the  present  moment,  and  evidently  finds  it  a 
pretty  difficult  matter  !  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  pledge  should  never  have 
been  made,  and  I  am  now  certain  it  was 
made  merely  to  catch  votes,  those  who  made 
it  being  sure  that  they  were  going  to  win 
the  fight.  But  as  it  was  made,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  and  no 
subterfuge  of  resignation  and  reappoint- 
ment ought  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is,  I 
mu.\it  confess,  a  peauliar  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  Win-the-War  Government  thus 
hoist,  by  its  own  petard,  to  find  what  was 
a  mere  political  dodge,  thus  recoiling  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  made  it.  Anyhow, 
Australia  has  declared  in  no  uncertain  voice 
that  she  will  not  tolerate  the  sending  of  un- 
willing conscripts  to  fight  her  battles  for 
her  in  Europe. 

Economy  or  Parsimony? 

The  Bowser  Government  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  festive  season  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  expenditure,  to  pare  down 
the  demands  of  the  departments,  and  to 
discover  how  its  promises  about  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  freights  and  fares  can 
be  carried  out  on  a  falling  revenue.  The 
task  of  the  economiser  is  always  a  hard  one, 
but  the  danger  always  is  that  economy  turns 
imperceptibly  to  parsimony,  and  though  a 
few  pounds  may  be  saved,  the  whole  coun- 
try in  the  end  suffers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  along  with  their  efforts  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure, the  new  Victorian  Ministry  will 
also  set  a  constructive  policv  on  foot.  It 
may  be  good  business  to  curb  the  spending 
of  money  in  departments,  but  if  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bowser  Administration  end  there 
it  is  a  poor  look  out  for  the  State.  Already 
Ministers  have  made  it  quite  clear  that, 
economy  being  the  order  of  the  day,  they 
are  not  going  to  spend  any  of  the  public's 
money  on  road-making.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  development  of  Victoria 
must  wait  the  putting  through  of  new  roads 
and  the  improvement  of  those  which  now 
exist,  and  though  the  refusal  of  financial 
grants  for  road-making  may  make  the  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  country  look  better  at  the 
end  of  the  next  twelve  months,  it  will  in- 
evitably make  it  look  much  worse  during  the 
next  decade. 

What  to   Crow. 

Every    thinking   person   must   regard    the 
returns  of  Australian  production  in  certain 


lines  with  grave  concern,  and  there  is  ob- 
viouslv  a  great  opening  for  the  State  Gov- 
ernments in  the  way  of  carefully  directing 
producers  along  lines  which  will  ere  long 
prove  profitable.  For  instance,  there  is 
wheat.  The  British  Government  has  bought 
the  last  two  harvests,  and  most  of  the  grain 
so  purchased  still  lies  stacked  in  Australia. 
Another  harvest  will  soon  be  reaped. 
Mr.  Hughes'  promise  runs  for  next  year 
as  well,  so  the  farmer  is  secure  even  though 
the  country  has  to  pay.  But  after  191 9 
the  price  of  wheat  here  must  inevitably 
drop,  for  the  European  countries  will  be 
growing  more  wheat  than  ever,  and  ship- 
ping will  still  be  short.  It  behoves  us,  then, 
to  make  ready  for  the  inevitable  instead  of 
shutting  our  eyes  and  hoping  somehow  all 
will  be  well.  Instead  of  growing  immense 
quantities  of  wheat,  of  fruit  and  other 
things  whose  price  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  cost  of  freight,  we  ought  to  con- 
centrate on  the  production  of  things  which 
will  be  in  great  demand  in  Europe.  In 
such  demand  that  ships  will  be  sent  here 
to  get  them,  and  the  high  carriage  charges 
will  not  prevent  their  being  eagerly  bought 
up  in  oversea  markets. 

Sensible  Direction  Wanted. 

Obviously  the  war  has  greatly   depleted 
the   flock    and    herds   not   only   of   Europe 
but  of  America  and  Argentina.     It  will  take 
very    many    years    before    the    supply   will 
anything  like  reach  the  demand,   for  even 
before  the  war  there  was  a  distinct  shortage 
of  beef  in  the  world.     Therefore,  it  is  clear 
enough   that   the  production  of  meat  must 
pay  very  well  in  Australia,  and  wheat  fields 
will  ultimately  have  to  produce  fodder,  thus 
indirectly    instead   of   directly   feeding   the 
people  of    the   world.      True,    to   multiply 
cattle  herds  is  difficult,   but,    pending  that 
being  done,  the  humble  pig  might  well  fill 
the  gap.     Butter  and  cheese  must  continue 
to  be  in  great  demand  in  Europe,  and  wool, 
of  course,   will   always  be  wanted.      What 
ought   to  be  done   is   for   the   Governments 
concerned  to  appoint  commissions  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  enquire  into  what  is  being 
produced  in  the  different  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  advise  modifications  and  show 
in  what  way  it  would  be  well  to  abandon 
old   and  take  up  new   lines  of  production. 
As  Lloyd  George  says,  there  will  be  a  world- 
wide famine  directly  the  war  is  over.     Ob- 
viously   Australia   ought   to  quit   producing 
crops  of  which  there  will  be  ample  supplies, 
and  concentrate  on  producing  those  of  which 
there  is  a  shortage.     But  it  is  foolish  to  ex- 
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pect  the  individual  farmer  to  do  this  on  his 
own.  He  naturally  waits  until  the  law  of 
-supply  and  demand  has  time  to  operate,  and 
until  it  shows  him  what  to  do.  These  are 
not  normal  times,  and  it  is  imperative  to 
forestall  the  operation  of  this  law.  To  do 
that  skilful  direction  is  essential,  and  those 
who  are  put  in  authority  by  the  people  to 
take  Charge  of  the  country  must  see  to  it 
that  thai  direction  is  given. 

Using  Victoria's  Wasting  Power. 

Another  matter,  which  ought  to  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  Mr.  Bowser  and 
his  colleagues,  is  the  development  of  the 
water  power  of  the  State.  This  war  has 
given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  use  of 
water  power.  Norway  and  Sweden,  alreadv 
noted  for  their  utilisation  of  the  power 
which,  since  the  world  began,  has  been  run- 
ning to  waste  in  waterfall  and  river  are 
greatly  extending  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, urged  thereto  by  the  coal  shortage, 
Bavaria  has  taken  over  the  business  of  trans- 
forming water  power  into  electricity  and 
other  European  States  are  bestirring  them- 
selves actively  in  the  matter.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  late  Peacock  Ministry  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  those  who  urged  the  wisdom  of 
developing  Victorian  water  power  schemes, 
because  it  had,  in  the  brown  coal  deposits, 
an  enterprise  to  which  it  was  already  more 
or  less  committed,  and  it  was  contended 
that  brown  coal  and  white  coal — as  water 
might  well  be  called — were  deadly  rivals, 
and  would  cut  each  other's  throats  if  both 
were  given  equal  opportunities.  That  was, 
of  course,  incorrect,  but,  all  the  same,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  Peacock  Government  did 
nothing  itself  to  develop  the  use  of  water 
power  in  the  State,  and  would  not  agree  to 
private  enterprise  stepping  in.  Victoria  has, 
in  the  Kiewa  and  Mitta  Mitta  Rivers  and 
neighbouring  streams,  power  now  running  to 
waste  which  would  supply  not  only  Mel- 
bourne, but  the  whole  of  the  State  with  all 
the  electricity  it  could  use,,  even  supposing 
the  availability  of  very  cheap  power  im- 
mensely developed  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  country.  To  catch  this  wasting  power 
and  harness  it  to  the  service  of  Victoria 
is  perfectly  feasible,  and,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  but  give  the  necessary  permis- 
sion, it  would  soon  be  so  harnessed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  To  the 
argument  that  such  an  enterprise  is  of 
national  importance,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  itself, 


not  bv  private  concerns,  the  obvious  answer 
is  that  the  Government  loudly  asserts  that 
it  has  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  for  it  to 
hold  up  the  development  of  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  the  State  permanently,  just  because 
unable  to  handle  the  matter  itself,  is  worse 
than  selfish.  It  could  easily  safeguard  the 
State  by  stipulating  that  electric  power  must 
be  sold  at  a  certain  price  per  unit,  and  by- 
insisting  upon  whoever  takes  up  the  enter- 
prise agreeing  to  permit  the  State  to  take  it 
over  at  a  proper  valuation  at  any  time  or 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  sooner  Victoria  gets  cheap  power  for 
its  industries  the  better;  therefore  this  is  a 
matter  the  new  Administration  ought  to  see 
to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

NEW    ZEALAND/    NOTES. 

December  27,  1917. 

"  Who  goes  home?"  is  a  question  of 
much  public  interest  just  now.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  two  Ministers  will  again 
visit  England  next  year,  and  that  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  will  be  one.  Sir  James  Allen,  Minis- 
ter of  Defence,  is  named  as  the  other,  and 
the  tipsters  say  he  will  remain  at  home  as 
High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand.  One 
thing  is  certain — Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie 
will  be  relieved  some  time  next  year.  Time 
will  reveal  his  successor. 

Our  reinforcement  quota  has  been  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  at  the  moment  we  are 
using  up  surplus  reinforcements  in  the  old 
country.  The  first  married  men's  reinforce- 
ment goes  into  camp  in  the  new  year.  We 
are  feeling  the  drain  on  our  man  power  and 
increasing  demands  for  care  and  caution  are 
being  made.  Not  only  the  Pacifists  and 
grouchers  are  saying  we  are  over-straining 
our  country's  resources — many  level-headed 
and  staunch  patriots  are  declaring  that  the 
reduction  in  our  reinforcements  should  have 
come  much  earlier. 

The  militant  member  for  the  miners'  con- 
stituency of  Grey  (Mr.  P.  C.  Webb)  was 
re-elected  unopposed.  As  intimated  in  my 
last  notes,  he  was  drawn  in  the  ballot,  and 
was  refused  exemption.  Having  failed  to 
gain  exemption  from  a  Military  Service 
Board,  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  constituency,  declaring  his  emphatic 
opinion  that  the  member  for  the  district 
should  attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties. 
And  so  an  interesting  position  becomes  more 
interesting,  as  Mr.  Webb  is  due  in  camp 
shortly.  Fairly  reliable  rumour  says  he 
will  disobey  the  call. 
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Q.— Is    it    true    that   there    have    been    big 
strikes  recently  in  the  United  States? 

A. — Apparently  there  have  been  several. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  explaining 
why  there  had  been  delay  in  the  building 
of  Commonwealth  ships  ordered  in  America, 
stated  that  this  was  due  to  a  strike  which 
had  occurred  in  the  shipbuilding  yards.  It 
was  announced  in  November  that  6000  work- 
men employed  in  the  Arizona  copper  mines 
had  resumed  work,  thus  terminating  a  strike 
which  had  lasted  for  nearly  five  months.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  resumption  of  work  in 
the  copper  mines  affected  increases  the  out- 
put of  the  United  States  by  about 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  copper  every  month. 

Q.— Has  the  American  Government  increased 
the  postal  rates  in  order  to  raise  war 
revenue? 

A. — Yes,  since  November  2nd  the  post- 
age on  postcards  has  been  increased  from 
one  cent  to  two  cents,  and  letters  to  places 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Great  Britain  and  various 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  require  50  per 
cent,  more  postage  than  formerly,  begin- 
ning with  a  minimum  of  3  cents.  Increased 
rates,  too,  are  being  charged  on  periodicals, 
but  that  impost  will  not  begin  until  next 
July.  The  American  post  office  had  a  sur- 
plus last  year  of  no  less  than  ^2,000,000. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  benzene  and  ben- 
zine? 

A. — They  are  quite  different  substances. 
Benzine  is  a  form  of  petrol,  but  benzene, 
alias  benzol,  has  quite  another  constitution, 
although  it  looks  the  same  and  burns  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  the  most  important  by- 
product from  coal  tar.  When  coal  tar  is  dis- 
tilled we  get  what  are  called  the  ten 
'  crudes."  Their  names  are  :  Benzene, 
toluene,  xylene,  phenol,  cresol,  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  methyl  anthracene,  phe- 
nanthrene,  and  carbazol.  These  are  the 
fundamental  materials  from  which  dyes  are 
made. 

9  is  it  true  that  the  German  dye  works 
employed  hundreds  of  expert  chemists, 
all  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  find 
new  dyes? 

A. — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  policy  of  the 
German  maufacturers  and  that  of  the  Bri- 


tish. Before  the  war,  six  English  factories- 
were  engaged  in  prodoicing  dye  stuffs,  and 
they  employed  altogether  35  chemists, 
whereas  in  Germany  one  colour  works  em- 
ployed no  fewer  than  307  expert  chemists 
and  74  technologists.  The  discoverer  of 
the  first  analine  dye  was  an  Englisman, 
Sir  William  Perkin.  He  relinguished  the 
attempt  to  manufacture  the  dyes  he  had  dis- 
covered because,  as  he  said,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  refused  to  educate  chemists  or 
to  carry  on  research.  Their  students, 
trained  in  the  classics  for  the  profession  of 
being  gentlemen,  showed  a  decided  re- 
pugnance to  the  laboratory,  on  account  of 
its  bad  smells.  In  Germany,  however, 
Ph.D.'s  were  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  bad  smells.  The  result  is  that 
in  1 9 14  the  Germans  were  manufacturing 
three-fourths  of  all  the  coal  tar  products  of 
the  world,  and  supplying  material  for  most 
of  the  rest. 

Q — Have  the  Germans  been  making  efforts 
to  meet  after-war  competition  in  the 
dye  industry? 

A. — Apparently  they  have  been  doing  so,, 
as  seven  of  the  leading  dye  companies  of 
Germany  formed  themselves  into  a  trust 
on  January  1st,  1916,  which  is  to  last  for  50' 
years.  During  these  years,  they  will  main- 
tain uniform  prices  and  uniform  wage 
scales  and  hours  of  labour,  and  exchange 
patents  and  secrets.  They  will  divide  the 
foreign  business  pro  rata,  and  share  the 
profits.  The  German  chemical  works  have 
been  making  big  profits  during  the  war, 
mostly  from  munitions  and  medicines,  and 
will  be  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  to 
push  an  export  trade  when  the  war  is  over. 

Q.  — Is  England  making  similar  arrange- 
ments? 

A. — The  British  Government  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  a  National  Company  for 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes,  by  tak- 
ing one-sixth  of  the  stock  and  providing. 
,£100,000  for  a  research  laboratory,  but 
apparently  this  effort  has  not  been  success- 
ful. In  America,  however,  various  pro- 
ducers have  formed  a  trade  combination 
called  the  National  Analine  and  Chemical 
Company,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  keen  competition  with  the  German  com- 
bination.     In  order  to  protect  the  industry 
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the  Government  has  put  on  a  specific  duty 
of  5  cents  a  pound,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  30  percent,  on  imported  dye  stuffs.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  specific  duty  was 
abolished  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  most 
import j nt  of  the  dye  stuffs,  indigo  and 
alizarin.  America,  before  the  war,  imported 
no  less  than  ^2,400,000  worth  of  coal  tar 
products  every  year,  and  was  so  dependent 
upon  Germany  for  <h<^  that  after  the  war 
broke  out  the  United  States  Government 
had  to  beg  the  Germans  to  sell  it  enough 
colour  to  print  the  stamps  and  dollar  bills, 
and  then  had  to  beg  Great  Britain  to  give 
permission  for  the  dves  to  be  brought  over 
in  Dutch  ships.  It  was  this  humiliating  oc- 
currence which  spurred  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

0-  is  it  true  that  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
in  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
loan  which  has  ever  been  floated? 

A. — 3,000,000,000  dols.  (^600,000,000) 
was  asked  for,  and  more  than  this  was  ob- 
tained, but  that  is  nothing  like  as  large  a 
loan  as  the  last  one  floated  in  Great  Britain, 
which  realised  ^1,000,000,000  of  new 
money. 

Q.— Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
Denmark  is  endeavouring  to  purchase 
a  portion  of  Northern  Schleswig  from 
Germany? 

A. — According  to  Danish  papers  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  buy  back  a  portion  of 
the  lost  provinces,  which  were  annexed  by 
Prussia  in  1864.  The  extreme  northern 
part  of  Schleswig,  which  adjoins  the 
Danish  border,  is  peopled  almost  entirely 
by  Danes,  and  the  German  Government  has 
failed  in  all  its  attempts  to  stamp  the 
Danish  language  out  of  existence  there.  It 
is  said  that  Denmark  has  offered 
^5,000.000  for  this  strip,  presumably  the 
^5.000,000  she  received  from  the  United 
State-,  lor  the  Virgin  Islands.  No  official 
confirmation  of  the  proposal  has  apparently 
been  given. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  the  American  Government  com- 
mandeered on  the  stocks  in  the  United 
States? 

A. — Four  hundred  ships  were  l>eing  built 
in  America  for  Great  Britain,  France,  Nor- 
way and  other  countries.  All  these  were 
taken  over  by  the  American  Government, 
the  total  tonnage  being,  it  is  said, 
2,800,000.  The  117  confiscated  German 
and  Austrian  ships  had  a  total  tonnage  of 
just  over  700,000.     The  353  wooden  vessels 


which  are  on  order  have  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,253,000.  and  the  225  steel  vessels  build- 
ing have  a  tonnage  of  1,663,000.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  American  Shipping  Board 
that  1. 000. 000  tons  of  new  ships  would  be 
available  bv  March  1st,  but  since  this  esti- 
mate was  made  work  has  been  speeded  up 
at  many  yards,  where  three  shifts  are  work- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  work  goes  on  day  and 
night  without  ceasing.  By  this  means  it  is 
estimated  that  by  May,  1919,  a  total  of 
more  than  5.000.000  tons  of  shipping  will 
be  turned  out  of  the  American  yards. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Caproni  aeroplane,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world? 

A. — It  is  a  triplane,  and  is  worked  by 
two  separate  sets  of  engines.  It  can  carry 
three  tons  in  addition  to  its  own  weight, 
but  is  comparatively  slow,  travelling  only 
90  miles  an  hour.  Recently"  one  of  these 
machines,  with  nine  passengers  on  board, 
flew  320  miles  in  four  hours  and  eleven 
minutes,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  this 
machine  that  is  expected  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  before  many  months  have  passed. 

Q.— About  how  much  territory  has  Cermany 
taken  from  Italy  in  the  recent  offen- 
sive? 

A. — The  Austro-Germans  have  occupied 
the  departments  of  Belluno  (1276  square 
miles).  Udine  (2536  square  miles),  half  of 
Venezia  (500  square  miles),  and  a  third  of 
Trevisso  (300  square  miles),  a  total  of  4612 
square  miles. 

Q.  What  happens  to  the  wife  of  a  German 
who  is  interned  in  Australia? 

A. — She  receives  a  small  allowance  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  enable  her  to 
live.  10/-  a  week  is  the  maximum.  Most 
of  the  enemy  internees  at  Bourke,  New 
South  Wales,  come  from  Ceylon. 

Q.— Is  Mr.  C^rard  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  German  worker  is  the  most  ex- 
ploited and  lowest  paid  man  in  Europe? 

A. — That  is  certainly  wrong,  as  wages 
in  Italy,  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries are  less  than  those  in  Germanv.  In 
addition,  the  German  worker  is  insured 
against  unemployment  and  accident  bv  the 
State  and  his  employer,  and  has  for  long 
obtained  a  pension  in  his  old  age.  Such 
care  for  the  worker  is  unknown  in  most 
Kuropean  countries,  and  only  quite  recently 
have  old  age  pensions  been  introduced  in 
Great  Britain,  and  still  more  recently  has 
unemployment  insurance  been  affected. 
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Oh,  wad   some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  itheTS  see  us. — Burn*. 


St.  Joseph  News-Press.]  [Missouri. 

THE  FRIEND  THAT  NEVER   FAILED  HIM. 


i 


Press.]  [Philadelphia. 

NO   FREEDOM    TILL   AUTOCRACY    IS   EXTINCT. 

The   Kaiser  :    "  You've    got    your    freedom,    why 
fight?" 

Uncle  Sam  :    "I  won  mine  in  1776,  and  I'm  fight 
ing  for  it  yet!" 


The  cartoonists  of  the  world  are  still  busy 
with  the  Russian  situation,  the  Americans 
as  usual  treating  the  subject  with  far  more 
originality  than  their  European  confreres. 

The  artist  in  the  St.  Joseph's  News- Press 
is  unfortunately  incorrect  in  assuming  that 
winter  assists  Russia.  At  present  it  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  Russian  people,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  lack 
of  fuel  that  thousands  must  die  of  cold  in 
Russia  this  year. 

Naturally  the  German  caricaturists  make 
fun  of  the  different  factions  in  Russia,  and 
the  majority  of  them  endeavour  to  show  that 
Russia  was  only  hindered  from  making 
peace  long  ago  by  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  papers  endeavour  to  sug- 
gest that  Germany  has  won  no  victories, 
and  that  the  Kaiser  is  tottering  to  a  fall. 


Tirrucs.~\ 


CROSSING. 


["Louisville. 
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Globe   Democrat.]  [St.   Louis. 

'  WHY  FIGHT  LONGER    WHEN  I   AM   ALREADY 

FREE?" 


The  cartoon  from  Kladderadatsch,  which 
was  drawn  presumably  three  months  ago, 
is  peculiarly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  since  that  time  M.  Clemenceau  has  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  France.     The  same 


Jugend.]  (Munich. 

THE   ANGLO-RUSSIAN    CIRCUS. 

"  Mr.  Bruin,  don't  dare  to  die  before  the  last 
round  or  Mr.  Jonathan  will  demand  the  return 
of   his  entrance  money." 


*<& 


St.  Joseph  News-Press.]  [Missouri. 

PROFESSIONAL  JEALOUSY. 


paper  comments  sarcastically  on  the  silence 
of  the  British  press  concerning  Sukhom- 
linoff's  disclosures  about  the  date  of  the 
Russian  mobilisation. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

SOLDIERS    OF    THE    RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION. 

Morning  report  to  the  O.C. :  "The  First  Division 
fight  to-day  for  the  Ideas  of  the  Extremists;  the 
Second  Division  fight  for  Equal  Freedom  and 
Rights  to  All;  the  Third  Division  have  declared 
solidly  for  the  Maximalists;  the  Fourth  Division 
refuse  to   fight   at  all — all  being  drunk!" 
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Evening  Express.)  [Liverpool. 

LETTING   HIM  DOWN.  Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

The    Kaiser's    throne    is    being    shaken    by    Haig's  POINCARE  AND   THE   FUTURE. 

Tiger   Clemenceau. 


blows  at  his  army  and  rot  in  his  navy. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin 

THE  SILENCE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

(On  Sukhomlinoff's  Statement.) 


Tribune.]  [New  York. 

A   DIFFICULT  JOB    FOR   THE   PROPERTY   MAN. 
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Kladdcradatsch.]  1  Berlin. 

GENERAL  PERSHING  LN  FRANCE. 

(General  Pershing,  after  his  reception  and  great 
ovation  in  Paris,  has  journeyed  to  the  Front,  and 
now  awaita  the  U.S.  Army.) 
Pershing  :  "  Damn !  If  only  Wilson  and  Teddy 
were  here  we  could  at  least  play  a  game  of 
cards!" 


The  incoming  of  America  is,  of  course, 
regarded  by  the  Allies  as  promising  them 
ultimate  victory,  but  the  Germans  naturally 
take  quite  a  different  view. 

Few  men  have  made  a  bigger  reputation 
by  their  war  cartoons  than  Mr.  Mackinney, 
whose  drawings  in  The  Cape  Times  we 
have  constantly  reproduced.  He  has  re- 
cently published  much  of  his  work  in  book 
form,  and  it  is  a  veritable  pictorial  history 
of  the  struggle.  I  have  often  felt  surprised 
that  so  gifted  a  cartoonist,  who  combines 
fertility  of  ideas  with  such  skill  in  draughts- 
manship, should  remain  in  South  Africa 
when  his  kind  are  so  badly  needed  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  "Milestones"  is 
typical  of  this  work. 

The  other  cartoons  reproduced  on  these 
pages  speak  for  themselves. 


Westminster  Gazette.'] 


THE  NINTH  WAVE. 


London. 


The  Kaiser:   "I'm  afraid  the  beastly  tide  is  still    rising,    Willie!      And    what    about    that    ninth 


wave.-' 


Willie:   "Oh!   it's  a  long  way  off — it  has  to  come  right   across   the   Atlantic." 
The  Kaiser  :   "Yes,  but  it's  coming!" 
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Public  Ledger.]  (Philadelphia. 

THE  FAMILY  ENTRANCE. 

German   democracy  must  asaert  itself. 


Le   Bire.) 


AT   THE   FRONT. 


[Paris. 


Cave  Times.] 

MILESTONES. 

The  War-Worn  Kaiser  :  "  I  am  willing  to  oall 
a  halt  here!"' 

Peace  :  "  No  doubt.  But  you  must  first  go  back 
on  the  road  you  came." 


JbfcmfuwtTiotr 


"  Strange  ideas  these  Socialists  have !  First 
they  wish  to  go  to  Stockholm,  now  they  wish 
Ik)  go  to  Berne  in  order  to  meet  the  Bosohes. 
Why  don't  they  simply  come  here?  It  is  much 
nearer." 


American.]  [New  York. 

THE  PEACE  TEBMS. 
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Reynolds's  Newspaper.  [London. 

PILLS    FOR    THE    PILL    BOXES. 

This  "  pill-box  "  stunt   of   Kaiser  Bill's 

A   curious  paradox  is; 
For  Fritz  has  got  to  take  our  "pills," 

And  we  take  his  Pill   Boxes. 


Sim  i  i  us.] 


[Munich. 


THE  NEW   LIE. 


"  In  St.  Quentin  the  German  Huns  have  set  fire 
to    Thy    Cathedral." 

"Nay,  nay— hear  me!  So  neutral  am  I  not 
that  I  can  believe  the  opposite  to  that  which 
mine  eyes  have  s.en." 


Jugend.)  [Munich. 

FROM    NORTHERN    ITALY. 

"  Dio  buono !     Whatever  haa  happened  to  you?" 
"  Ah,'  we  have  only  been  having  a  little  discus- 
sion  on    Pea-ce." 


^>$Be-f<V 


[  Liverpool. 


Evening   Ea  pr< 

IN    THE    AIR. 

Wn.nBLM:    "This  doesn't  look  much  like  a  dove 
I  see  returning." 
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A  "NEGOTIATED  PEACE"  NO  LONGER 

BANNED. 


Six  months  ago  the  British  Government 
prohibited  the  export  of  copies  of  The 
Nation  from  England.  That  ban  has  now 
been  removed,  and,  commenting  on  this  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Massingh&rh,  the  editor,  says:  — 

"  The  Nation  "  norther  courted  an  edict 
which  it  did  nothing-  to  deserve  nor  sued 
for  its  withdrawal.  The  journal  which  has 
now  recovered  its  freedom  is  the  same  in 
policy  and  expression  as  that  which  was 
suppressed.  Its  advocacy  of  the  only  con- 
clusion of  the  war  which  a  man  of  reason 
and  conscience  can  contemplate  without  a 
shudder  has  never  varied.  It  began  on  the 
first  day  of  the  war  and  will  end  on  the  last. 
There,  and  not  in  the  trumped-up  charge  of 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  our  troops,  lay, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  military  censor, 
the  offence  of  "The  Nation."  It  had 
preached  Peace  by  Negotiation,  or,  as  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  Peace  by  Open  Con- 
ference. That  is  perfectly  true.  But  nego- 
tiation is  a  means  and  not  an  end,  and  our 
advocacy  of  it  was  as  the  one  available  ap- 
proach to  the  true  goal  of  Liberal  and  demo- 
cratic policy  in  Europe.  What  Liberal  or 
democrat  could  rest  in  the  idea  of  an  in- 
terminable and  scientifically  directed  con- 
I  flict  between  forces  gigantic  in  their  speed 
and  with  a  profound  interaction  on  the  entire 
life  of  the  civilised  world  ?  The  Europe  of 
those  two  great  hegemonies,  still  locked  in 
desperate  fight,  perished  on  the  night  of 
August  3rd,  igi4.  What  was  to  replace  it? 
Only  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Concert, 
re-embodied,  not  as  a  European,  but  as  a 
world-force.  We  are  now  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  defence  cf  this  policy  in  the  great 
country  which,  in  becoming  our  Ally,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  its  chief  patron.  .  .  . 
But  we  ifejoice  chiefl}r  because  an  embargo 
has  been  lifted  not  merely  on  a  journal,  but 
on  the  presentment  of  an  idea. 

The  war,  he  says,  with  its  vast  outer  rim 
of  massacre,  outrage  and  desolation,  ex- 
tending hour  by  hour  and  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  is  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  the  best  blood,  the  money 
and  the  producing  energy  of  the  lead- 
ing races  of  the  world.  Yet  there  exists 
an  almost  complete  cloudiness  as  to  the 
issue.  "  Daily  new  hetacombs  of  devoted 
youth  march  to  the  slaughter,  but  they 
march  almost  in  a  dream." 

Nevertheless,  one  break  in  the  darkness, 
one  halting-point  of  the  mind,  appears  in 
the  seeming  obscurity  and  eternity  of  the 
war.     The    nations    are    still    divided    on    al- 


most every  territorial  or  national  issue  which 
it  has  raised.  But  they  are  practically  united 
on  the  question  of  their  government  after  it. 
They  are  all  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
Germany  accepts  it.  Austria  is  willing  to 
rest  her  political  future  on  its  guarantee, 
and  even  to  divest  herself,  in  token  of  good 
faith,  of  all  material  supports.  America 
was  the  foster-parent  of  the  idea,  as  revolu- 
tionary Russia  is  its  most  ardent  convert. 
France,  through  the  mouth  of  two  of  her 
Prime  Ministers,  has  not  only  offered  the 
movement  her  adherence,  but  agreed  to  as- 
sist her  Allies  in  establishing  and  promoting 
it.  It  is  the  attitude  of  this  country  which 
has  remained  in  doubt.  The  Foreign  Office 
has  usually  treated  the  idea  of  a  League  of 
Nations  with  sympathy  and  respect.  Lord 
Grey  was  an  early  sponsor ;  indeed,  it  was 
his  diplomatic  initiative  that  brought  it  to 
birth.  Mr.  Asquith  has  given  clear  and 
logical  expression  to  the  principles  of  the 
League,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the 
accepted  policy  of  Liberalism  and  of  Labour. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  has  ignored  it,  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  expressly  ruled  it 
out  of  tihe  settlement.  Mr.  George,  indeed, 
declared  that  he  had  been  "  scouring  the 
horizon,"  and  that  he  could  see  in  sight 
"  no  terms  which  would  lead  to  an  endur- 
ing peace."  Where  has  he  looked?  He 
would  not  look  to  Stockholm ;  now  he  de- 
clines to  look  to  Budapest.  He  had,  he  said, 
seen  the  "  best  scientific  brains  in  all 
lands  "  devoting  their  energies  to  destruc- 
tion. Yes,  said  Count  Czernin,  answering" 
him  in  anticipation,  and  from  that  power 
of  scientific  anarchy,  continually  multiplied, 
there  was  only  one  escape,  "  complete  inter- 
national disarmament,"  and  government 
"  on  an  international  basis — that  is,  under 
international  control." 

Mr.  Massingham  then  quotes  Count 
Czernin's  speech  at  Budapest,  which,  he  as- 
serts, actually  offers  us  that  very  security 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  capital  aim 
for  which  we  continue  the  fight.  The  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister  said:  — 

In  order  after  this  war,  with  unrestricted 
rivalry  in  armaments,  to  be  adequately 
equipped,  the  nations  would  have  to  multi- 
ply everything  by  ten.  They  would  need 
ten  times  as  many  guns,  munition  factories, 
jj  ships  and  submarines  as  before,  and  also 
incomparably  more  soldiers  to  man  all  this 
apparatus.  The  military  estimates  of  all 
the  Great  Powers  would  amount  to  milli- 
ards. That  is  impossible.  With  all  the  bur- 
dens which  all  the  belligerent  States  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  have  to  bear, 
this  expenditure,  I  repeat,  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  nations.     To  return,  however,  to  the 
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relatively  small  armaments  prior  to  IQ14 
would  for  any  one  State  be  entirely  impos- 
sible, because  it  would  thereby  fall  so  much 
behind  that  its  military  power  would  not 
count,  and  consequently  its  expenditure 
would  be  completely  purposeless. 

Out  of  this  difficulty  there  is  only  one  way 
— namely,  complete  international  disarma- 
ment. Gigantic  fleets  will  have  no  further 
purpose  when  the  nations  of  the  world  guar- 
antee the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  land 
armies  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  level 
required  by  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order.  Only  on  an  international  basis,  that 
is,  under  international  control,  is  this  pos- 
sible. Every  State  will  have  to  give  up 
something-  of  its  independence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring"  world  peace.  ...  If 
the.  international  disarmament  which  we  long 
for  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  is  accepted 
by  our  present  enemies  and  becomes  a  fact, 
then  we  need  no  territorial  guarantees.  .  .  . 
These,  gentlemen,  are  the  basic  principles 
of  the  new  world  order  as  they  are  present 
to  my  mind,  and  they  are  all  founded  on  all- 
round  disarmament.  Even  Germany,  top,  in 
answer  to  the  Papal  Note,  has  most  empha- 
tically professed  adherence  to  the  idea  of  all- 
round  disarmament,  and  our  present  oppon- 
ents also  have  made  these  principles  at 
least  in  part  their  own.  On  most  points 
I  am  of  different  opinion  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  but  on  the  point  that  there  must 
never  again  be  a  war  of  revenge  we  are  at 
o»e. 

The  enemy  through  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ter have  in  effect  offered  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  question  is  whether  that  is  a 
sincere  offer  or  not.  As  I  have  so  stead- 
fastly asserted  that  only  by  examining  the 
offer  and  by  discussing  it  can  its  alleged  in- 
sincerity be  demonstrated,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  so  prominent  an  exponent  of  British 
Liberalism  as  The  Nation  taking  exactly 
the  same  view. 

We  may  not  have  changed  our  policy.  But 
we  may  have  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
Austria-Germany  has  changed  hers.  There 
again   our  'onduct  must  satisfy  the   test   of 


an  enlightened  and  merciful  outlook  on  the 
misery  of  the  world.  We  may  be  sceptical 
of  the  sincerity  of  Count  Czernin's  offer,  or 
think  that  even  if  Austria  has  learned  her 
lesson,  Germany  has  not:  but  we  cannot 
refuse  to  explore  it.  If  we  do.  we  expose 
our  policy  to  a  criticism  and  a  danger.  We 
are  liable  to  be  denounced  as  the  Never- 
Endians  of  Europe,  and  we  risk  the  attach- 
ment both  of  the  weaker  and  of  the  more 
moderate  members  of  our  alliance.  We  can- 
not take  a  false  peace  or  a  weak  peace,  con- 
cluded at  the  expense  of  any  member  of  our 
League  of  Liberty.  But  if  a  war-broken 
Austria,  a  war-divided  Germany,  offers  us, 
in  words,  the  world-order  we  went  to  war  to 
create,  is  not  that  at  least  an  occasion  for 
a  parley  ? 

The  Allies,  says  Mr.  Massingham,  cannot 
ignore  the  Austrian  proposal  unless  they 
are  definitely  committed  to  the  alternative 
plan  of  crushing  the  Austro-German  com- 
bination to  earth  and  decline,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  discuss  an  offer  voluntarily  to 
remove  the  menace  of  its  excessive  mili- 
tary power. 

That,  we  imagine,  is  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
view.  He  declines  to  weave  a  League  of 
Nations  into  the  Treaty  at  all.  It  may  come 
after,  which  means  that  it  will  never  come 
at  all.  But  here  arises  the  vital  point  of 
policy.  If  the  nations  arrive  at  a  peace 
whose  triple  base  is  Conciliation,  Disarma- 
ment, and  General  Arbitration,  the  Allies 
will  not  only  have  attained  the  grand  end  of 
the  war,  but  have  .automatically  secured  a 
guarantee  against  an  ultimate  defeat  of  it. 
Material  guarantees,  strategic  frontiers,  and 
the  rest — indeed,  all  territorial  changes 
which  do  not  aim  at  quieting  the  most  rest- 
less and  urgent  of  the  national  questions — 
will  be  unnecessary.  So  will  the  always 
doubtful  plan  of  a  forced  delivery  of  German 
democracy.  For  a  Peace  of  Disarmament 
brings  a  democratic  Germany  automatically 
to  birth.  Prussianism  is  destroyed  on  the 
day  when  it  has  no  more  swollen  arma- 
ments to  feed  on.  The  world  will  then 
have  the  peace  it  wants. 


TYPES   OF    FIGHTING   AEROPLANES. 


The  Scientific  American  devotes  the  best 
part  of  one  of  its  recent  issues  to  military 
aeroplanes,  illustrating  its  articles  with  in- 
teresting photograph.*,  and  drawings-  Par- 
ticularly significant,  in  view  of  the  growing 
opinion  that  if  the  war  is  won  at  all  it  must 
be  in  the  air,  i.s  what  Mr.  Bertram  Williams 
has  to  say  about  the  building  of  these  craft 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  America  we 
are  now  looking  to  give  us  that  command  of 
the  air  which  is  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  military  success  on  land,  and  we  axe 
apparently  confidently  counting  on  the 
early    arrival    of    thousands  of    American- 


made  machines  in  France.     Says  Mr.  Wil- 
liams :  — 

There  has  been  a  strong  propaganda  im 
the  press  lately  urging  on  Congress  the 
necessity  of  building  up  a  large  aerial  force 
with  which  to  defeat  Germany.  Although 
the  idea  is  commendable,  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  imme- 
diate realisation.  An  aerial  navy  and  its 
personnel  cannot  be  built  and  trained  in  a 
few  months  ;  and  the  mastery  of  the  air  is 
hardly  likely  to  come  so  easily  to  the  coun- 
try that  regarded  aviation  with  apathy  for 
years  while  other  nations  took  it  seriously. 
The  Governments  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  of  England  to  a  lesser  degree,  have 
since   iqit   been  doing  all  thev  could  to  en- 
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courage  the  output  and  use  of  aircraft;  and 
if  those  three  nations  are  at  present  pre- 
eminent in  the  air,  their  supremacy  has 
not  been  grained  without  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and  much  experimentation. 

The  few  aeroplane  manufacturers  in  this 
country  deserve  all  the  credit  and  fortune 
that  probably  awaits  them,  but  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to 
compete  immediately  with  European  fac- 
tories in  such  a  scientific  business  as  the 
making-  of  modern  warplanes.  French  and 
British  experts  who  have  lately  visited  this 
country  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  large 
output  of  strongly-built  machines  suitable 
for  school  work  will  do  more  to  aid  the 
Allies'  cause  than  an  attempt  to  turn  out 
the  more  delicate  and  complicated  fighting 
and  reconnaissance  craft  which  require 
years  of  experience  and  aerodynamical 
knowledge  to  build. 

Mr.  Williams  gives  particulars  of  the  four 
main  types  of  airplanes  which  have  been 
evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  war.  The 
original  idea,  he  says,  was  to  build  a  unique 
type,  which  would  serve  all  the  uses  of  war. 
The  advantages  of  unification  are  of  course 
obvious.  Ease  of  production,  repair  and 
apprenticeship.  But  in  practice  this  scheme 
was  found  quite  impossible  of  realisation. 
Just  as  a  sea-fleet  must  consist  of  different 
types  of  ships,  so  the  air-fleet  must  consist 
,  of  different  types  of  planes,  each  having 
some  distinct  duty  to  perform.  Speed, 
stability,  lifting  power,  rapid  rising  and 
manoeuvring,  slowness  for  observation  pur- 
poses could  not  all  be  combined  in  one 
machine,  so  many  types  were  soon  seen  in 
the  air. 

It  was  impossible  to  increase  to  infinity 
the  types  of  machines,  because  there  was 
neither  an  infinity  of  models  nor  of  motors, 
and  the  qualities  of  an  aeroplane  are  first 
of  all  determined  by  the  power  and  weight 
of  its  motor.  A  compromise  was  therefore 
arrived  at  by  the  selection  of  four  principal 
types  of  aeroplanes,  which  are,  according 
to  their  uses—  (i)  scouting  aeroplanes;  (2) 
artillery  observation  aeroplanes ;  (3)  bomb- 
droppers  ;  (4)  battleplanes.  Each  of  these 
types  is  divided  into  sub-types,  ranging 
from  what  may  be  called  the  minimum  of 
utilisation  to  the  maximum  of  utilisation. 

Trench  warfare  does  not  require  a  large 
range  of  action  by  the  scout  whose  object  is 
to  examine  the  enemy  lines.  Consequently 
little  fuel  is  carried,  and  the  chief  needs 
are  climbing  power  and  rapid  manoeuvring. 
The  equipment  includes  a  camera,  a 
machine  gun  for  defensive  purposes,  and  a 
wireless  installation.  On  the  French 
front  the  type  used  is  the  Farman,  which  is 
stable,  and  fairly  quick.  The  great  size  of 
these  machines,  however,  makes  them  an 
easy  target  for  anti-aircraft  guns. 


Artillery  observation  aeroplanes,  or 
"  spotters,"  are  generally  two-seaters,  not 
necessarily  fast,  but  with  great  climbing 
powers,  that  is,  they  must  be  able  to  ascend 
quickly  to  a  safe  altitude.  It  is  also  of  ex- 
treme importance  that  they  should  provide 
a  good  view  for  the  observer.  For  this 
reason  they  are  often  of  the  "  pusher  ' 
type,  having  the  propeller  behind,  an  ar- 
rangement which  gives  the  crew  a  greater 
vision,  although  it  interferes  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  speed  and  stability  of  the 
machine. 

As  regards  bomb-dropping  aircraft,  their 
chief  value  lies  in  their  capacity  for  weight 
carrying.  This  can  sometimes  be  dearly 
bought  at  the  expense  of  speed  and  radius 
of  action.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  found 
more  advisable  when  it  is  desired  to  carry 
large  quantities  of  bombs,  to  distribute 
them  among  a  number  of  machines. 

The  fourth  type  is  the  battleplane  or 
chaser — appareils  de  chasse  the  French 
call  it.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect, 
this  is  not  a  large,  heavily-armed  machine, 
but  a  light,  speedy  single-seater  of  com- 
paratively small  wing-spread.  In  aerial 
warfare  one  first  of  all  attempts  to  make 
use  of  one's  own  aeroplanes.  After  that 
one  tries  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  doing 
the  same.  This  gave  rise  to  the  chaser, 
rapid  and  climbing  very  quickly  so  as  to 
dominate  the  adversary,  a  favourite  posi- 
tion in  aerial  combat.  Aeroplanes  of  this 
type  cannot  be  large,  a  condition  which 
limits  their  artillery  and  its  calibre.  The 
smaller  the  machine  the  better,  as  the  pilot 
is   at  the  same  time  the  gunner. 

The  first  requisite  in  fighting  in  the  air, 
as  at  sea,  is  speed,  either  to  overtake  the 
enemy  or  to  escape  from  him.  But  speed 
in  the  air  can  only  be  won  by  sacrificing 
size,  and,  therefore,  the  battleplanes  are 
small  affairs.  Thus  we  find  the  famous 
German  Fokker  with  a  span  of  but  29  feet 
6  inches,  while  the  Gotha  has  one  of  78. 
The  fastest  French  machine  is  the  tiny 
"  Spad,"  a  biplane,  although  till  recently 
the  French  pinned  their  faith  to  the  Nieu- 
port  monoplane.  The  Royal  Flying  Corps 
are  now  using  small,  but  very  swift  bi- 
planes. The  pilot  has  a  much  better  view 
of  his  surroundings  from  a  biplane  than 
from  a  monoplane,  which  explains  why  the 
former  type  is  being  more  generally 
adopted.  The  practice  of  firing  through  the 
propeller  is  pretty  general,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  only  about  one  bullet  in 
every  eighteen  fired  is  wasted  by  striking 
the  steel  plates  which  protect  the  whirling 
blades.  In  the  last  German  Aviatiks  the 
passenger  is  placed  in  front  of  the  pilot, 
and  moves  his  machine  gun  rapidly  along 
two  parallel  steel  bars  outside  the  two 
edges  of  the  fusilage.  He  has  thus  a  very 
large   range  of  fire.      The    Lewis   gun    is 
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reckoned  the  l>est  weapon  for  aerial  work. 
Mr.  Williams  states  that  through  far  less 
spectacular  than  the  aeroplane,  the  cumber- 


some kite  balloon  has  proved  invaluable 
in  this  war,  and  is  the  real  eye  of  the  artil- 
lery. 


GIVING    MEN    BACK   THEIR    LIMBS. 


Many  in  this  frightful  war  have  lost  the 
fise  of  limbs  owing  to  their  withering  or 
shortening,  or  have  suffered  from  injury  to 
the  spine,  causing  serious  defects  in  the 
frame.  For  them  there  was  no  prospect  but 
to  go  through  life  with  atrophied  arm,  or 
shortened  leg,  with  withered  hand  or  head 
always  on  one  side.  But  now,  thanks  to 
the  wonderful  work  of  a  Frenchwoman 
they  have  hope  of  recovery.  The  wounds 
of  this  war  have  no  parallel  in  surgical 
records.  Fortunately,  too,  cures  have  been 
effected  equally  without  parallel.  The 
World' s  Work  gives  a  most  interesting,  if 
all  too  brief,  account  of  the  work  of  Mdlle. 
Grace  Cassette,  who  has  devoted  herself  to 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  ankylosis  of  the 
members,  and  similar  types  of  wounds  in 
co-operation  with   the   surgeons. 

Thanks  to  her,  men  are  being"  cured 
effectively  and  fairly  speedily  of  ankylosis, 
of  fractures,  of  various  forms  of  shortening 
and  maiming,  by  means  of  special  braces 
and  supports  applied  .to  them  after  the 
surgeon  has  done  his  work.  There  are 
cases  which  the  surgeon  had  given  up,  as 
he  could  do  no  more,  in  which  suppleness 
has  been  restored  to  limbs,  flexibility  to 
hands  and  fingers,  and  the  patient  has 
been  restored  to  a  better  condition  of  health 
consequent  upon  the  normal  use  of  the 
limbs. 

Although  her  clinic  was  started  only 
eight  months  ago,  Mdlle.  Gassette  has  al- 
ready treated  over  200  men  there,  although, 
since  the  war  began,  she  has  aided  some 
8000  in  all.  Her  work  is  proving  of  such 
invaluable  aid  to  the  surgeons  that  de- 
mands for  help  and  appliances  are  rapidly 
increasing.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  received 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  has  now  been 
appointed  specialist  to  the  20th  Army 
>n.  with  the  rank  of  surgeon  of  the 
firsl  class.  She  is  engaged  in  organising  a 
line  of  hospitals  behind  the  front,  where 
oases  like  those  she  has  made  her  speciality 
will  be  treated.  The  extraordinary  thing 
is  that  she  knew  nothing  at  aH  about  sur- 
gery or  medical  matters  before  the  war. 
was  .in  artist,  and  studied  anatomy  .as 
an  artist,  and  without  any  idea  of  taking 
up  a  medical  career. 

When  the  war  broke  out  she  offered  her 
services  to  the  American  Ambulance  in 
J*a ris,  and  began  to  learn  many  things  that 


ordinary  people  would  not  think  had  to  do 
with  the  taking  care  of  wounded  men. 

"  I  found  I  had  a  talent,"  she  modestly 
says,  "  for  making-  contrivances  to  relieve 
suffering."  Her  success,  in  fact,  comes  to 
some  extent  from  a  great  gift  of  improvisa- 
tion. At  first  this  talent  was  shown  in 
the  making  of  simple  kinds  of  splints  for 
holding  up  an  arm  or  a  leg  and  relieving 
pain  in  it  as  the  man  lay  in  bed,  and  the 
process   of    resection    was    taking  place. 

All  sorts  of  developments  and  devices 
followed.  Miss  Gassette  improved  upon 
the  frames  that  are  put  over  the  beds  to 
hold  a  brace  with  a  weight  attached  to  a 
pulley  arrangement  keeping-  the  fractured 
arm  or  leg  stretched.  The  stretching  in 
these  apparatus  gradually  increases  with 
added  weight,  thus  preventing  rigidity  and 
shortening-  of  the  limb.  Men  who  have 
had  their  limbs  placed  in  such  splints  have 
often  found  relief  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Several  thousands  of  these  improved  appli- 
ances have  recently  been  ordered  by  the 
French   Government. 

Soon  the  work  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  Miss  Gassette  found  it  necessary  to 
organise  a  factory  to  make  the  various 
special  kind  of  instruments  she  required. 

To-day,  besides  her  consulting-  room, 
this  committee  have  workshops  where  in- 
struments and  appliances  made  of  wood, 
rubber,  leather,  steel  springs,  aluminium 
and  other  materials  are  being-  turned  out 
in  large  numbers.  There  is  a  designer 
on  the  spot,  while  the  various  stages  of 
each  case  are  photographed  and  radio- 
graphed, so  that  progress  made  can  be 
studied. 

Miss  Gassette  receives  men  each  morn- 
ing, who  either  come  of  their  own  accord  at 
the  suggestion  of  comrades  or  are  sent  by 
the  surgeons  who  have  treated  them.  Al- 
most every  fresh  case  requires  .  special 
study.  When  the  man  has  been  examined 
he  is  supplied  provisionally  with  a 
mechanism  suited  to  his  special  injury, 
which  is  changed  or  modified  on  succeeding 
visits  as  the  case  requires. 

Mr.  Sommerville  Story,  who  writes  the 
article,  gives  various  illustrations  to  show 
the  methods  employed.  Each  case  requires 
special  treatment. 

In  the  many  cases  that  occur  of  a  hand 
that  has  become  stiffened  and  the  fingers 
of  which  cannot  be  opened  through  injury 
to  bones  and  muscles,  the  hand  and  arm 
are  placed  in  a  splint,  the  fingers  being 
tied  to  hinges  or  little  bands  on  screws, 
which  are  gradually  tightened  to  straighten 
out  the  fingers  and  render  them  again  mov- 
able   and    supple.       Miss     Gassette     immo- 
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bilises  as  far  as  possible  the  injured  parts, 
and  each  improvement  that  is  attained  is 
supported  and  held  by  the  appliance. 

Amongst  others  Mr.  Story  tells  of  a  man 
who  had  the  bone  shot  away  just  below  the 
shoulder,  and  left  the  hospital  expecting  to 
carry  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Miss  Gassette  soon  gave  him  the  use 
of  it  again.  Another  case  given  is  that  of 
a  man  whose  neck  muscles  had  been  cut  by 
a  bullet,  and  who  could  not  raise  his  head 
until  Miss  Gassette  contrived  a  special  ap- 
paratus for  him,  which  enables  him  to  walk 
about  with  it  upright  again. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  in  hospital 
whose  leg  was  shortened  through  injury 
to  the  knee-cap  and  the  ankle.  The  limb 
was  suspended  by  an  apparatus  that  en- 
abled the  doctor  to  drain  the  wound  and 
save  the  leg-  from   amputation.      He  is   still 


in  bed,  but  in  four  months  ten  centimetres 
of  bone  have  grown. 

An  extraordinary  case  is  that  of  a  man 
five  of  whose  vertebrae  were  broken,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  back.  Miss 
Gassette  contrived  an  elaborate  corset  for 
him  of  straps  and  springs,  which  keep  the 
vertebrae  in  place  whilst  they  are  being  re- 
knit.  As  soon  as  it  was  fitted  on  he  was 
able  to  get  up  and  walk,  and  it  is  now  only 
a  question  of  time  for  the  vertebrae  to  con- 
solidate, when  he  can  discard  the  corset 
altogether. 

The  photographs  given  well  illustrate  the 
wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  this  clever 
lady,  whose  efforts  have  not  only  relieved 
thousands  of  wounded  soldiers,  but  will  be 
of  permament  value  when  the  war  is  over. 


GERMAN    TRADE   AFTER   THE   WAR. 


Much  has  been  written,  and  more  said, 
about  the  probability  of  an  economic  war 
after  the  military  struggle  is  over,  and  all 
sorts  of  arrangements,  from  Paris  Confer- 
ences to  resolutions  of  Chambers  of  Manu- 
facturers, have  been  made  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion in  the  world  of  commerce,  when  peace 
once  more  reigns  on  earth.  Politicians  and 
amateur  economists  have  boldly  pointed  out 
the  way  we  ought  to  follow,  and  it  has 
taken  some  time  for  us  to  discover  the 
absurdity  of  much  of  their  direction.  A 
brief  year  ago  few  were  the  voices  raised  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  famous 
Paris  resolutions,  but  to-day  no  one  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  they  will  be  put  in 
force  or  that  any  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  to  isolate  and  boycott  Germany. 

Having  listened  to  the  frothy  declarations 
of  alleged  statesmen  concerning  what  they 
intend  to  do  to  Germany  and  German  com- 
merce after  the  war  is  over,  and  having  be- 
come convinced  concerning  the  shallowness 
of  theirreasoning  and  the  rottenness  of  the 
foundation  on  which  they  have  built  their 
edifice  of  boycott  and  trade  war,  we  turn 
with  relief  to  the  sane  and  sound  statements 
of  economists  and  men  who  really  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Such  a  one 
is  Mr.  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  who,  for 
the  last  quarter  century,  has  studied  Ger- 
man commercial  methods,  and  has  for  many 
years  warned  his  countrymen  concerning  the 
danger  they  ran  when  they  complacently  re- 
fused to  combat  their  rising  rival  with  her 
own  weapons  of  brains,  science,  education, 
organisation  and  push.  Britain,  he  says — 
in    The     Quarterly    Revieu^—ha$    allowed 


Germany  to  forge  ahead  from  sheer  supine- 
ness  and  a  proud  devil-may-care  sense  of 
national  superiority.  He  has  never  shared 
the  alarmist  views  often  expressed,  but  he 
is  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  underrate  German  competition  in  the 
future. 

We  are  at  this  moment  paying  a  tribute 
to  her  superior  equipment  for  the  commer- 
cial struggle  by  imitating  her ;  I  may  in- 
stance the  new  education  reforms,  the  ex- 
tension of  facilities  for  financing  trade,  the 
endowment  of  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  proposal,  as  yet  in  t£e  stage 
of  discussion,  for  the  production  upon  a 
large  scale  of  electric  current  for  industrial 
purposes.  In  these  and  other  matters  of 
almost  equal  importance  we  are  years  bo- 
hind  Germany ;  and  it  will  be  years  before 
we  can  hope  to  overtake  her,  if  we  ever  suc- 
ceed at  all.  For  in  the  commercial  struggle 
with  this  resourceful  rival,  as  in  the  mili- 
tary struggle  now  in  progress  in  France, 
an  exclusive  system  of  open  warfare  is  no 
longer  possible. 

He  ridicules  the  possibility  of  the  Paris 
resolutions  ever  materialising,  and  says, 
"  Altogether  these  boycott  proposals  sug- 
gest a  bankruptcy  of  ideas  which  bode  ill 
for  the  future  both  of  British  trade  and 
of  peace,  if  there  were  any  reason  to  regard 
them  as  the  last  word  of  statesmanship  on 
the  subject." 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  a  large 
section  of  commercial  opinion  is  entirely 
antagonistic  to  such  a  weak  and  unpractical 
method  of  combating  German  competition, 
and  wishes  to  see  normal  trade  relationships 
re-established  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
war. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  he  regards 
the    Paris    Conference   as   having   been    so 
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much  waste  of  time  is  because  the  Allied 
nations  would  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 

It  needs  a  pood  deal  of  faith  to  believe 
that  the  British  traders  who  in  IQ13  sold  to 
Germany  nearly  £44,000,000  worth  of  groods 
and  bought  back  goods  to  the  value  of 
^72,ooo,<c>o— a  large  part  of  the  latter  being 
raw  materials  and  unfinished  goods  needed 
by  our  own  industries — will  be  willing  to 
forego  this  trade  without  some  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  will  be  made  good  to 
them  elsewhere.  But  where  is  the  compen- 
sation to  be  found  ?  The  advocates  of  a 
trade  boycott  reply,  "  Of  course,  the  Allies 
will  make  up  to  one  another  all  losses." 
But  in  commerce  nothing  happens  "  of 
course." 

However  much  our  Allies  may  favour  a 
policy  of  preferential  trading,  he  says,  no 
one  will  expect  that  when  France,  Russia 
and  Italy  are  in  need  of  certain  goods 
which  Great  Britain  cannot  sell  to  them, 
they  will  be  considerate  enough  to  take 
goods  of  other  kinds  instead. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  goods  purchased 
by  our  Allies  from  Germany  has  consisted 
of  goods  which  Great  Britain  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  supply ;  and  this  part  of 
the  boycotted  trade  with  the  enemy  would 
obviously  pass  by  us.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  such  articles  as  dyeing  stuffs, 
potash  and  certain  manufactured  chemicals, 
sugar,  optical,  chemical  and  high-tempera- 
ture glass,  and  electrical  machinery  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  part 
of  a  still  larger  trade  which  for  various  rea- 
sons is  not  necessarily  interchangeable, 
cotton,  wool,  books,  corn,  flour  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  even  coal  and  coke. 
When  we  consider  the  exports  of  the  Allied 
countries,  the  difficulties  are  seen  to  be  still 
more  serious.  Take  Russia  only.  If  she  is 
not  to  sell  to  Germany  her  huge  surplus 
stocks  of  corn  and  timber,  eggs  and  flax, 
hides  and  skins,  who  is  to  buy  them?  Be- 
fore the  war  Germany  took  the  greater  part 
of  Russia's  surplus  grain,  her  net  purchases 
(i.e.  balance  of  imports  over  exports  to 
Russia)  amounting  to  ,£22,250,000  in  1913, 
though  this  figure  was  ,£14,000,000  less  than 
that  of  two  years  before.  If  Germany  is  to 
be  refused  the  opportunity  of  buying  this 
grain,  who  is  to  take  it?  It  looks  as  thoug:i 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  exclude  the  Rus- 
sian grain  ships,  at  least,  from  the  prefer- 
ence which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Colonies, 
though  it  is  just  in  corn  that  Canada, 
Australia  and  India  expect  to  have  a  first 
claim  upon  our  market. 

Whilst  a  boycott  is  wholly  impossible, 
some  system  of  preferential  trading  might 
be  put  in  force,  though  it  is  a  matter 
fraught  with  immense  difficulty. 

It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to  assume 
that  the  Central  Powers,  and  least  of  all 
Germany,  will  meekly  accept  all  that  the 
Allies  may  decide  to  award  them  in  the  way 
of  commercial  punishment.  They,  too, 
have  their  own  ideas  about  trade  boycotts 
and    preferential    tariffs,    and    we   must    ex- 


pect that  they  will  at  least  give  as  good  as 
thev  got  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  relationship  in  which 
the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  come  out 
of  the  struggle,  Should  the  old  confidence 
continue  unbroken,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  "  Central  Europe  "  scheme  ma> 
materialise— though  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
form  proposed  by  Naumann — in  which  event 
the  Allies  would  be  confronted  in  turn  by  a 
powerful  economic  combination.  Perhaps 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  wqula 
be  more  effectual  in  helping  that  combina- 
tion into  life  than  an  all-round  prohibition 
of  trade  with  the  enemy  Powers. 

At  present,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  there  are 
branches  of  production  in  which,  as  techni- 
cal and  other  conditions  are,  English  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  by  any  possibility  to 
compete  on  favourable  terms  with  Germany, 
and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  great 
steel  and  iron  industries  on  which  the  fabric 
of  industrial  prosperity  is  built  Germany 
enjoys  advantages  over  Great  Britain  which 
will  grow  rather  than  diminish  as  time 
goes  on.  Thanks  to  scientific  methods,  he 
says,  Germany  has  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  from  nine  to  twelve  shillings  per 
ton  below  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  dumped 
goods,  he  points  out  that  the  evil  is  noth- 
ing like  as  great  as  it  has  been  made  out 
to  be,  and  that  most  of  the  dumped  goods 
are  semi-manufactured,  which  serve  as  raw 
materials  in  other  industries,  and  in  view  of 
that  fact  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  gene- 
ral resistance  to  the  practice. 

Besides,  there  is  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  defining  precisely  what  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  "  dumped  "  goods. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  question  of  price  alone 
cannot  foe  a  criterion.  A  good  deal  of  Ger- 
many's alleged  "  dumping  "  in  the  past 
was  really  a  legitimate  sale  of  goods  at 
prices  which  were  low,  not  because  of  arti- 
ficial and  unfair  methods  of  trading,  but 
solely  owing  to  specially  favourable  condi- 
tions and  more  efficient  and  economical 
methods   of  production. 

He  asserts  that  the  wildest  misstatements 
have  been  made  about  German  competition 
in  foreign  markets,  and  her  commercial 
methods  generally,  and  proceeds  to  give 
illustrations. 

I  may  cite,  as  an  illustration,  an  article 
on  "  The  commercial  methods  of  Germany," 
which  was  published  a  short  time  ago  by  a 
well-known  London  newspaper.  The  writer, 
after  attributing  to  German  "  dumping  "  a 
far  greater  importance  than  is  its  due,  pro- 
ceeded to  weaken  his  case  by  exaggerating 
the  sacrifices  which  it  entails  for  those  who 
practise  it,  and  yet  added,  "  We  know  that 
such  sacrifices  were  made  possible,  owing 
to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  German 
Government.      Manufacturers    who    exported 
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were  backed  by  the  German  Government 
either  openly,  by  concessions  which 
amounted  to  absolute  monopolies,  by  bon- 
uses being-  given,  by  fiscal  abatement  being 
granted,  or  covertly  by  transport  service 
and  tariffs  favouring  the  object  in  view." 

All  but  one  of  the  assertions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  are  either  groundless  or  in- 
exact. Exporting  manufacturers  are  not 
backed  by  the  German  Government  by 
"concessions  which  amount  to  absolute 
monopolies,"  for  the  German  Government 
has  given  no  monopolies  or  even  half-mono- 
polies, and  has  none  to  give.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  there  is  any  question  of  ;i 
monopoly  being-  established,  it  takes  care  to 
be  in  first ;  Bismarck's  attempts  to  estab- 
lish tobacco  and  spirit  monopolies,  and  the 
introduction  (1Q12)  of  the  oil  monopoly  pro- 
posal, are  cases  in  point.  Nor  does  th' 
German  Government  give  bonuses  to  expor- 
ters, though  until  recently  there  was  a  dif- 
ferential excise  duty  on  spirit,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landowner-distillers  of 
Eastern  Prussia.  Finally,  it  does  not  back 
the  exporters  by  the  grant  of  cheap  trans- 
port facilities,  since  it  owns  no  railways 
except  the  Alsace-Lorraine  lines.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  Prussian  and  other  State 
railways  carry  export  goods  at  preferential 
rates — and  this  is,  perhaps,  what  the  writer 
means,  thougit  it  is  not  what  he  says— and 
it  would  be  a  poor  recommendation  of  11 
nationalised  railway  system  if  it  failed  to 
serve  so  important  a  purpose,  particularly 
in  a  country  like  Prussia,  where  the  rail 
ways  have  always  been  worked  less  from 
the  standpoint  of  profit,  though  good  man- 
agement has  yielded  that  as  well,  than  in 
the  interest  of  efficient  and  cheap  locomo- 
tion and  transport. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  customs  tariff  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  case.  From  the  first  it  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  protect  and  assist  national 
production ;  but  that  surely  is  just  what 
tariffs  are  intended  to  do— whether  they 
succeed  or  not— and  is  an  object  common  to 
all  countries  which  impose  them  ;  it  will  also 
be  done  in  this  country  if  the  proposal  that 
a  commercial  war  should  succeed  the  mili- 
tary struggle   should  be  carried  out. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  says 
Mr.  Dawson,  that  the  German  Governments 
have  not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting the  interests  of  industry  and  trade 
by  direct  money  assistance,  but  have  fol- 
lowed the  indirect  and  far  more  efficient 
method  of  helping  them  to  increase  their 
efficiency.  The  new  British  department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  made  ex- 
haustive enquiries  on  the  subject,  and  the 
only  direct  money  grant  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  discover  traces  was  a  petty  sub- 


sidy of  ;£  1 0,000  made  many  years  ago  by 
the  Prussian  Government  in  aid  of  the  ex 
periments  in  the  perfection  of  optical  glass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Govern- 
ments do  vote  money,  and  vote  it  freely,  in 
the  more  fertile  channels  of  research,  ex- 
periment and  scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation. This  discovery  by  the  body  offi- 
cially entrusted  with  the  exposure  of  the 
German  methods  of  subsidising  industries 
so  that  the  Teutonic  manufacturers  may 
undersell  British  goods  the  world  over, 
must  rather  have  shocked  those  who  com- 
placently assumed  that  all  we  needed  to  do 
to  meet  the  competition  was  to  induce  the 
British  and  Colonial  Governments  to  give 
subsidies  also.  It  makes  the  position  much 
more  serious  than  mast  people  imagine. 

Mr.  Dawson  tells  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Governments  of  the  various  German 
States  have  begun  to  take  control  of  "  key  ' 
industries.  He  anticipates  the  taking  over 
by  the  States  of  coal  and  potash  mines, 
electrical  works,  and  the  like,  and  asserts 
tiiat  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  Governments 
have  alreadv  shown,  in  the  large  coal  mines 
they  control,  that  State  ownership  is  not 
inconsistent  with  efficient  management.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dawson  the  various  Govern- 
ments run  mines  and  railways,  electric 
powrer  houses,  and  lighting,  not  for  profit, 
but  solely  to  increase  economic  efficiency 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  exploita- 
tion. 

Sooner  or  later,  Germany  will  also  pro^t 
largely  by  the  practical  faith  in  education 
which  she  has  shown  in  the  midst  of  th 
distractions  and  financial  difficulties  inr' 
dental  to  a  great  war.  Instead  of  curtail- 
ing her  education  budgets,  the  Govern- 
ments and  public  authorities  have  increased 
them,  confident  that  the  enterprise  wi" 
bring:  its  own  reward. 

He  concludes  this  really  valuable  article 
by  saying,  "  It  would  be  inexcusably  short- 
sighted to  assume  that  the  war  will  per- 
manently weaken  Germany  or  incapacitate 
her  for  resuming  her  interrupted  course 
directly  peace  returns.  Those  British 
traders  whose  comfortable  philosophy  has 
in  the  past  been  summed  up  in.  the  words, 
'Go  to;  let  us  jog  along  as  usual,'  must 
shake  off  their  apathy  for  ever,  if  they  hoj>e 
to  hold  their  own." 


WHEN  WILL  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  GET  THERE  ? 


In  an  article  entitled  "  England's  Great 
Hour,"  which  appears  in  The  American 
Reviezoof  Reviews,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds 


touches  on  the  question  as  to  when  a  great 
American  army  can  be  expected  to  be 
operating   in   France.      So   much  nonsense 
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has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject 
that  it  is  -ratifying  to  learn  what  this  man, 
admittedly  the  greatest  war  critic  America 
has  produced,  has  to  say  about  it.  He  has 
no  illusions  on  the  matter.  He  realises 
perfectly  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the 
United  States  to  do  in  six  or  eight  months 
what  it  took  Great  Britain  two  years  and 
more  to  achieve.     He  says:  — 

Years  ago,  Bernhardi  wrote  that  Germany 
could  only  win  her  next  war  if  she  disposed 
of  one  of  her  great  foes  before  all  could  get 
ready.  In  a  sense  Germany  has  disposed  of 
Russia,  but  in  this  time  France  has  held. 
Britain  has  come  up,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  war  and  beginning.  Like 
the  British  we  shall  be  at  least  two  years  in 
attaining  the  point  from  which  we  can  make 
a  real  start.  Next  year  we  shall  be  able  to 
employ  numbers  approximating  those  of 
Britain  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  far 
less  well  trained.  But  in  ioio,  if  the  war 
goes  to  two  more  campaigns,  we  can  hope 
to  fight  our  Somme. 

He  points  out  that  from  the  opening  of 
the  struggle,  through  the  Marne  and  the 
Verdun  campaigns,  France  bore  the  great 
burden  of  the  war  in  the  West.  It  was 
not  until  the  Somme  that  the  British  began 
to  be  effective  on  the  offensive. 

But  this  year,  since  the  end  of  the  French 
campaign  at  the  Aisne,  it  has  been  the 
British  who  have  borne  the  burden ;  they 
are  now  doing  what  the  French  did  at  the 
Marne  and  Verdun ;  the  western  duel  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  has  become  a 
duel  between  Britain  and  Germany. 

In  the  nature  of  things  this  situation  will 
endure  next  year.  Our  forces,  precious  as 
they  will  be  to  the  French  as  a  new  reserve, 
will  hardly  do  as  much  as  Sir  John  French's 
exiguous  forces  did  in  1015.  France  will  do 
something,  but  not  anything  comparable 
with  her  earlier  work ;  her  great  contribu- 
tion has  been  made.  Thus  1918,  like  1917, 
will  be  Britain's  year.  But  iqiq  should  see 
us  ready  to  take  over  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  burden  of  attack.  British 
numbers  then,  like  French  numbers  now, 
will  b^gin  to  fail.  Alone  of  all  the  nations 
fighting  our  man-power  will  be  still  increas- 
ing, still  unscratchod,  and  it  may  fall  to  us 
to  strike  the  final  blow,  if  the  war  remains 
one  of  attrition,  which  I  believe  will  hardly 
be  the  case. 

Much  of  his  criticism  of  the  situation, 
as  he  saw  it  on  October  20th,  when  he 
wrote,  has  since  been  rendered  unsound  by 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Russia,  which 
enables  the  Germans  to  reinforce  their  west- 
ern armies,  and  successfully  counter  the 
numerical  superiority  which  it  was  antici- 
pated the  Allies  would  have  during  1918  in 
France  and  !•  landers.  We  have  to  bear 
that  in  mind  when  reading  his  comments. 

A  weary  Germany,  already  deprived  of 
its   best  men  by  battle  losses,  compelled  to 


use  inferior  material,  is  fighting  a  Britain 
whose  best  manhood  is  now  in  line,  and  be- 
hind this  British  army  is  gathering  the 
American,  which  in  its  turn  can  and  will 
take  over  from  the  British  as  the  British 
have  taken  over  from  the  French.  For  two 
years  Germany  fought  France  and  Russia, 
incurring  huge  casualties  while  inflicting 
even  greater  losses.  Now  she  has  to  suffer 
far  greater  losses  than  she  inflicts  in  fight- 
ing a  new  foe,  while  France  rests.  In  the 
future  she  must  meet  still  another  fresh  foe. 
This  means  the  progressive  exhaustion  of 
Germany's  man -power  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  that  of  wastage  of  any  of  her  foes.  If 
the  war  goes  two  more  years,  Germany  at 
the  end  will  have  lost  an  infinitely  greater 
percentage  of  her  male  population  than  any 
of  her  s  opponents  and  her  recovery  after 
the  war  will  thus  be  retarded  tremendously. 
This  is  contemporary  attrition. 

Germany  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  man 
running  a  race,  who  has  to  compete  not 
with  one  rival  but  with  three,  and  as  one 
of  her  rivals  tires  another  takes  up  the 
task.  She  has  put  Russia  out ;  she  has 
held  her  own  against  France,  but  against 
Britain  she  is  showing  the  effect  of  her 
previous  exertions,  and  Britain  can  in  her 
turn  give  way  to  the  United  States.  Another 
year  of  war  will  mean  that  at  least  half  of 
the  men  of  Germany  of  military  age  and 
physical  fitness  will  have  been  killed,  per- 
manently disabled,  or  captured,  and  the 
latter  are  relatively  few.  By  comparison 
France  will  have  lost  not  more  than 
third,  Britain  hardly  more  than  a  quarter. 
Then,  in  iqiq,  we  shall  inflict  the  great 
loss  upon  Germany,  having  ourselves  suf- 
fered up  to  that  moment  practically  no  loss. 

Mr.  Simonds  considers  that  the  great 
offensive  at  Ypres  had  a  value  worth  far 
more  than  the  actual  advance  made.  The 
two  blows — that  of  Plumer,  which  cleared 
the  famous  salient,  and  that  a  month  later 
which  gave  us  back  all  the  ground  lost  in 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres — were  delivered 
by  British  armies  which  had  been  raised 
since  the  earlier  struggles  were  delivered  by 
armies  which  had  been  created  out  of  a 
civil  population,  whilst  the  guns  which 
took  the  mastery  in  the  field  were  the  crea- 
tion of  British  factories  since  the  coming  of 
the  war.  In  telling  of  these  successes  Mr. 
Simonds  takes  the  opportunity  of  sketching 
briefly  for  us  the  previous  fights  for  which 
Ypres  is  famous.     He  says:  — 

Three  years  ago  last  month  (October)  a 
British  army  came  to  the  now  famous 
Ypres  district.  It  had  left  the  Aisne  front, 
where  the  deadlock  had  become  absolute, 
and  hurried  northward  to  the  last  remaining 
open  space  between  the  western  end  of  the 
trench  systems  and  the  sea.  When  it  started 
north  this  army  dreamed  of  a  push  to  Brus- 
sels, as  it  had  looked  forward  to  a  similar 
destination  two  months  before  in  the  open- 
ing days  of  the  war  before  the  Battle  of 
Mons. 
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But  hardly  had  the  first  contingents  of 
Sir  John  French's  army  reached  the  old 
Flemish  city  of  Ypres,  one  division  coming 
south  from  Ostend,  having-  covered  the  Bel- 
gian retreat,  and  one  corps  and  cavalry  com- 
ing north  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  when  a 
new  storm  broke,  another  such  storm  as 
had  swept  the  British  from  the  Sambre  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  two  months  b*3 
fore,  and  the  British  army  was  first  halted, 
then  beaten  upon  by  the  full  fury  of  Ger- 
man advance,  and  finally  almost  annihi- 
lated in  the  last  and  most  glorious  battle 
of  the  British  professional  army. 

First  "  Wipers, :'  as  the  "  Tonmy  "  called 
it,  was  in  fact  a  Waterloo  of  weeks  and  not 
hours.  As  Wellington  prayed  for  night  or 
Blucher  a  century  before,  so  Haig,  hang- 
ing on  grimly  like  the  "  Iron  Duke," 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  French  supports, 
which  were  due  days  before  they  arrived, 
and  came  only  when  the  British  army  had 
become  a  shadow.  But  thin  as  was  the 
"  red  line,"  it  just  held,  and  the  Kaiser's 
road  to  Calais  was  barred.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  Yser  and  the  Lys  was  another 
Thermopylae,  and  the  army  which  held  it, 
although  it  died,  did  not,  like  the  Spar- 
tans, lose  the  gate. 

Between  La  Bassee  and  the  Yser  the 
British  fought  for  nearly  a  month,  slowly 
constructing  their  lines  as  French  supports 
came  up.  They  never  had  150,000  men  in 
line,  and  they  lost  at  least  50,000  between 
October  15  and  November  11,  when  the 
repulse  of  the  Prussian  Guard  on  the  ever- 
famous  Menin  Road,  now  become  familiar 
again  in  battle  despatches,  brought  the  wes- 
tern campaign  of  1914  to  an  end  in  fog  and 
mud. 

Five  months  later  a  new  assault  upon  the 
Ypres  gateway  again  filled  the  battle  news 
of  the  world.  This  time  the  attack  came 
from  the  north  and  not  from  the  east;  this 
time  the  Germans  sought  to  come  south  by 
the  Pilkem  and  Langemarck  roads  as  they 
had  endeavoured  to  come  east  by  the  Menin 
Road  the  year  before.  This  time  they  used 
poison  gas  for  the  first  time,  and  its  fumes 
destroved  the  morale  and  routed  the  French 


Colonial  troops  standing  between  Lange- 
marck and  the  Yser  Canal.  For  two  days 
the  road  to  Ypres  was  open,  despite  all  the 

gallantry  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  which 
shared  with  the  French  black  troops  the  hor- 
rors of  the  gas  attack,  but,  unlike  the  native 
troops,  held  fast. 

In  the  end  a  line  was  restored,  the  Bri- 
tish drew  back  from  the  Paschendaele  and 
Pilkerjti  ridges;  the  ground  held  so  gallantly 
in  the  first  battle  was  surrendered  in  the 
second  because  of  the  French  failure  due 
to  gas  attack  and  not  to  any  German  mili- 
tary superiority.  Zonnebeke,  Langemarck, 
the  Polygon  Woods,  all  the  high  ground  be- 
tween the  Menin  Road  and  the  Roulers 
railroad  was  abandoned.  Henceforth  for 
more  than  two  years  the  Germans  sat  on  the 
hills  both  east  and  west  of  Ypres  and  shelled 
the  British  in  the  low  ground  about  the 
town.  Ypres  was  the  worst  place  on  the 
whole  western  front,  and  there  were  long 
debates  as  to  the  wisdom  of  surrendering  it. 
But,  like  Verdun,  Ypres  had  a  moral  value 
beyond  its  military  importance  and  the  Bri- 
tish took  their  punishment  and  held  on. 

_  First  and  Second  Ypres  represent  respec- 
tively the  efforts  of  the  old  professional  army 
of  Britain  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
army  with  the  first  Canadian  contingent. 
To  the  survivors  of  the  old  army  there  were 
joined  in  the  second  struggle  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  volunteer  army.  Both  were 
outnumbered,  outgunned ;  both  were  after  a 
fashion  murdered  in  their  lines  by  German 
artillery,  to  which  their  own  had  neither  the 
guns  nor  the  high  explosives  to  reply.  T  ' 
both  battles  the  British  fought  a  despairing 
defensive,  in  both  they  lost  ground,  and  \r 
both  thev  barely  managed  to  prevent  a 
colossal  German  success. 

In  the  last  two  fights  the  position  was  re- 
versed. The  Germans  were  outnumbered, 
outgunned.  The  British  were  supreme  in 
the  air.  What  the  old  professional  army  of 
Britain  had  to  endure  two  and  a-half  years 
earlier  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Germans. 
The  whole  situation  had  changed. 


SCIENCE   AND   WAR   IN    FRANCE. 


We  all  knew,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
military  applications  of  science  in  the  pre- 
sent world  struggle  were  numerous  beyond 
precedent.  Details,  however,  were  lacking 
until  recently.  The  scientific  achievements 
.of  the  warring  forces  were  apparently  re- 
garded as  military  secrets,  and  we  had 
quite  reconciled  ourselves  to  waiting  until 
hostilities  were  over  for  most  of  the  inter- 
esting information  on  this  subject.  Hence 
it  is  with  grateful  surprise  that  we  read  a 
brief  article  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  by 
Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  in  which  the  author, 
after  an  official  journey  abroad,  presents 
some  of  the  most  impressive  facts  that  he 


gleaned  in  his  very  intimate  inspection  of 
French    science   applied    to  warfare.      He 

says  :  — 

Our  mission  had  extraordinary  if  not 
unique  opportunities  for  close  observation 
of  all  the  aspects  of  science  in  warfare,  not 
only  from  many  interviews,  visits  to  labora- 
tories, manufacturing  plants,  and  technical 
ministerial  bureaux,  but  also  from  inspec- 
tion at  the  fronts  of  the  French  and  British 
armies  of  the  organisation,  application  and 
actual  operation  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical services,  all  of  which  were  shown  and 
explained  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

The  most  striking  impression  brought 
home  is  one  of  unity  of  purpose,  perfect 
adaptation  and  co-ordination  of  the  several 
branches,  a  harmonious  whole,  in  fact,  made 
up    of    separate    and    often    highly    intricate 
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parts  constituting  an  organisation  in  which 
all  the  sciences  and  their  applications  blend 
into  one,  which  is  focused  by  the  admirably 
trained  technical  and  staff  officers  on  the 
sole  object  of  destroying  the  enemy.  The 
French  traits  of  individuality,  initiative,  and 
self-reliance  are,  however,  in  no  sense 
lessened  or  dulled  bv  this  co-operation. 

Every  branch  of  science  is  pressed  into 
service,  often  in  ways  that  even  military  ex- 
perts would  hardly  have  thought  of  before 
the  present  war. 

The  meteorologist  is  listened  to  with  at- 
tention by  the  Great  Headquarters,  as  was 
the  astrologer  of  yore,  before  an  extensive 
offensive  is  undertaken  ;  and  the  geologist 
is  consulted  for  information  as  to  where  I 
halt  and  dig  in.  where  shelters  may  be 
safely  built,  and  as  to  the  probability  of 
underground  waters.  Even  the  astronomer's 
services  are  considered  of  great  importance, 
for  example,  in  the  preparation  of  new 
artillery  tables  and  maps,  the  improvement 
and  invention  of  instruments,  which  differ 
but  slightly  in  principle,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  the  nature  of  their  use,  from 
those  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Again,  the 
statistician  is  a  most  valuable  person  when 
an  offensive  is  being  planed.  Also  the 
mathematician  France,  at  least,  has  fo\:nd 
indispensable. 

Nearly  all  branches  of  physics  are  ap- 
plied to  military  problems,  and  of  these  ap- 
plications some  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
tain to  acoustics;  a  department  of  know- 
ledge that,  only  yesterday,  was  hardly 
thought  of  at  all  by  military  men. 

,  One  of  the  most  highly  developed  is  the 
'  location  of  enemy  guns,  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  which  a  volume  could  be  written ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  French  armies 
there  are  several  systems  in  use,  all  of 
which  will  locate  to  within  a  few  yards  an 
enemy  battery  at  ten  or  twenty  kilometers, 
indicate  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  differen- 
tiate between  the  sounds  of  discharge,  flight 
through  the  air  and  bursting,  and  record 
each  and  every  separate  shot ;  and  the  spot 
from  which  the  shot  was  fired  may,  under 
certain  conditions,   be  located. 

There  have  been  developed  several  in- 
genious listening  devices  built  on  entirely 
different  acoustical  principles  for  use  in 
mine  warfare,  by  means  of  which  enemv 
mining  operations  may  be  exactly  located. 
Again  for  the  location  of  sounds  in  the  air, 
especially  useful,  for  example,  in  locating 
airplanes  at  night,  several  new  types  of 
sound  apparatus  of  extreme  sensitiveness 
are  in  use.  For  submarine  detection,  some 
of  the  most  promising  methods  for  further 
improvement  are  based  on  the  use  of  still 
other  sound  detecting  devices.  Wonderfully 
powerful  metraohoncs  for  use  in  battle  have 
also  been  deve'oped. 

In  the  photography  and  the  technic  of 
photographic  map  making  there  have  been 
great  improvements,  brought  about  directly 
bv  military  necessity,  especially  in  aerial 
photography  apparatus  and  interpretation. 
There  are  at  the  front  schools  for  training 
balloon   observers,    who  have   to   reconstru 


maps  from  their  perspective  photographs ; 
certain  of  the  aviators  are  similarly  trained, 
although  the  making  of  maps  from  the 
photos,  they  take  is  mainly  the  work  of  a 
special  branch  of  the  service:  The  art  of 
map  making  from  photographs,  as  carried 
out  at  the  front,  is  practically  a  new  branch 
requiring  great  skill,  and  is  evidently  of  the 
first  importance,  as  oftentimes  the  success 
of  an  offensive  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  this  work.  These  special 
services,  for  which  there  are  schools,  are 
recruited  from  the  army  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations, thus  automatically  obtaining 
the  personnel  best  adapted. 

As  would  be  expected  there  have  been  not 
a  few  advances  made  in  applications  of 
electricity,  especially  wireless  apparatus  and 
methods,  signalling  and  listening  devices. 
There  may  be,  for  example,  during  a  battle 
more  than  1500  separate  wireless  stations 
sending  messages  simultaneously ;  provi- 
sion is  successfully  made  for  preventing  in- 
terference and  sorting  out  this  great  mass 
of  signals  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  Port- 
able wireless  outfits  are  supplied  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  requiring  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  instruments  alone  a  veri- 
table army  of  skilled  mechanics. 

The  military  applications  of  chemistry 
are  already  somewhat  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic. Their  magnitude  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact,  among  others,  that  there  are  in 
France  some  twenty -five  distinct  labora- 
tories engaged  in  nitrogen  fixation  alone. 

Turning  now  to  meteorology,  what  has 
the  weather  man  to  do  with  war?  He,  too, 
plays  a  capital  role.  With  his  sounding 
balloons  he  keeps  the  troops  informed  as  t 
when  a  gas  attack  may  be  expected  and 
when  it  would  be  profitable  to  start  one ; 
the  artillery  depend  on  him  for  data  to  cal- 
culate important  corrections,  as  for  wmd. 
humidity,  pressure,  and  temperature  and 
upper  air  conditions  in  sighting  their  guns ; 
the  aviators  as  to  prevailing  winds,  especi- 
ally high  up,  and  for  general  weather  condi- 
tions ;  the  balloon  men  keep  in  close  touch 
with  him,  and  even  the  transport  service 
depends  upon  him  for  advance  information 
as  to  muddy  roads ;  headquarters  relies  upon 
him  for  knowledge  of  impending  fog  or  rain 
and  other  changes — the  weather  man  has  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  in  helping  to  de- 
cide the  most  propitious  moment  for  an 
attack  on  a  grand  scale,  and  if  his  forecast 
is  erroneous,  disaster  may  result. 

Dr.  Burgess  gives  abundant  details  re- 
garding the  almost  incredible  precision  of 
artillery  fire  as  now  conducted,  with  the 
efficient  aid  of  numerous  branches  of 
science.  In  aviation  improvements  are 
being  made  almost  daily.  All  branches  of 
military  engineering  are  developing  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  Trench  warfare  has 
evolved  a  host  of  new  industries  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Gas  warfare  alone  is  based  on  what  is 
literally  a  stupendous  industry  requiring  the 
employment  of  chemists  and  other  scienti- 
fically trained  men  on  a  great  scale. 
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THE   GENTEEL    TRADITION. 


Few  things  are  so  disreputable  as  the 
l.W.W.  To  have  Mr.  Churchill,  the  most 
reputable  of  national  novelists,  plunge  into 
the  thick  of  their  polluted  stream  amounts 
to  an  intellectual  challenge.  Has  it  been 
unfair  to  consider  Mr.  Churchill  definitely 
iixable  by  the  aid  of  that  brilliant  diagnosis 
of  Mr.  George  Santavana,  The  Genteel 
Tradition  in  American  Philosophy  ?  Or 
has  it  been  unfair  to  regard  the  l.W.W.  as 
lacking  in  claims  on  gentility  ?  On  the 
surface,  the  collocation  of  Winston  Chur- 
chill and  the  l.W.W.  upsets  one's  previous 
notion  of  both  institutions.  It  demands  in- 
vestigation, asking  either  for  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  labour  radicals  or  a  closer 
definition  of  the  novelist's  possibilities. 

Grim  industrialism  in  the  throes  of  an 
l.W.W.  strike  is  surely  a  theme  uncongenial 
to  Mr.  Churchill,  and,  if  the  supercilious 
view  of  him  were  correct,  he  would  no  more 
attempt  to  tackle  such  a  subject  than  Mr. 
Theodore  Dreiser  would  write  a  Methodist 
novel.  But  where  the  supercilious  fail  in 
their  estimate  of  Mr.  Churchill  is  in  sup- 
posing that  he  represents  a  dead  tradition. 
He  is  not,  it  is  true,  Dionysiac.  His  is  the 
cautious  progressivism  of  a  public  trustee. 
But  the  singular  fact  about  him,  the  main 
element  in  his  success,  is  the  tenacity  of  his 
Americanistic  vitality.  Traditions  are 
vicious  and  their  flexibility  is  hard  to  credit, 
but  every  novel  that  Mr.  Churchill  writes 
shows  his  skill  at  adaptation,  his  power  of 
accommodating  himself  and  his  tradition  of 
new  and  awkward  facts.  And  it  is  not 
merely  that  he  accommodates  himself.  By 
virtue  of  his  conscientious  nature,  he  chews 
hard,  he  swallows,  he  assimilates.  It  is 
not  that  his  temperament  prompts  him  to 
seek  novelty.  He  is  not  adventurous.  It  is 
simply  that  he  heroically  accepts  the  fare 
set  before  his  country  and  his  tradition  and 
invariably  manages  to  survive. 

The  fare,  in  this  instance,  is  the  Law- 
rence strike.  How  can  fiction  assimilate 
this  strike  so  that  it  can  give  an  understand- 

*"  The    DweTing-Place    of    Light."       By 
Winston  Churchill.     (Macmillan  ;   6/-.) 


able  story  to  the  children  of  the  genteel 
tradition  ?  There  is  something  big  and 
generous  about  Mr.  Churchill's  undertaking 
such  a  task.  His  absence  of  humour  is,  of 
course,  a  sure  sign  of  his  fixity  in  the  tradi- 
tion out  of  which,  and  for  which,  he  is 
interpreting  the  new  America,  but  even 
though  he  is  solemn  and  responsible  in 
regard  to  his  audience  he  does  not  flinch 
under  the  stiff  requirements  of  his  theme. 
He  starts,  quite  naturally,  with  an  Ameri- 
can rather  than  an  immigrant  family,  but  it 
is  a  family  that  in  spite  of  branching  New 
England  ancestry  has  sunk  to  ignoble  im- 
migrant level,  and  is  barely  able  to  ,keep 
its  chin  above  water.  The  head  of  the 
house  is  an  amiable  incompetent  man  of 
fifty-five,  Edward  Bumpus,  who  is  gate- 
keeper of  the  huge  Chippering  Mill.  Find- 
ing refuge  from  reality  in  genealogical 
retrospections  of  the  Bumpus  family,  he 
does  nothing  lo  ameliorate  the  lives  of  his 
driven  wife  and  his  two  wage-earning 
daughters.  One  of  these,  Lise,  is  dedicated \ 
by  Mr.  Churchill  to  the  Juggernaut  of  the 
imprudent.  She  is  pleasure-loving  and 
vulgar  and  slangy  and  cheap.  She  wants 
a  "good  time,"  and  takes  it,  and  is  se- 
duced and  becomes  a  prostitute.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  sorry  for  her,  but  the  symmetry 
of  his  novel  demands  a  weak  sister.  It  is 
the  other  girl,  Janet  Bumpus,  whose  per- 
sonality is  his  real  concern,  and  whose  fate 
is  the  gist  of  his  story.  It  is  through  her, 
recognisably  a  high-spirited  and  well-bred 
American  girl  whose  lot  is  cast  with  the 
proletaire,  that  Mr.  Churchill  strives  to 
realise  a  condition  which  is  still  rather  un- 
grateful to  good  Americans. 

"  Where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  light?"  That  is  the  question  asked  by 
Janet's  very  nature.  The  great  mill  town 
gives  her  no  answer.  Its  voice  is  the  sharp 
siren  in  the  grey  morning,  whipping  the 
sleeper  with  scorpions.  Out  of  the  crowded 
streets,  the  miserable  tenements,  the  myriad 
polyglot  operatives,  Janet  gets  no  response 
to  her  own  submerged  desires.  She  is  not 
aware  of  a  class  struggle.    She  has  no  social 
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consciousness.  She  is  just  a  valuable  human 
being,  according  to  any  conventional  reckon- 
ing of  value,  who  is  compelled  to  fight  for 
elf  in  a  hideous  industrial  milieu.  What 
chance  is  there,  provided  she  is  incapable 
of  baseness,  of  hardness,  of  acquiescence? 
Where,  for  a  fine  American  girl  working 
as  stenographer  on  low  wages  in  a  mill 
town.  "  where  is  the  way  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  light?" 

The  agent  of  the  gre.it  mill  in  which 
Janet  works  is  a  red-blood  New  England 
business  man  named  Claude  Ditmar.  "  At 
Civc  and  forty  he  was  a  vital,  dominating, 
•dustcoloured  man,  six  feet  and  half  an 
inch  in  height,  weighing  a  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  and  thus  a  trifle  fleshy. 
When  relaxed,  and  in  congenial  company, 
he  looked  rather  boyish,  an  aspect  charac- 
teristic of  many  American  business  men  of 
to-day."  In  this  man's  office  Janet  Bumpus 
(a  dreadful  name)  goes  to  work.  Some- 
thing about  her  attracts  him.  Intent  and 
preoccupied  as  he  is,  one  brief  encounter 
outside  the  office  decides  his  interest.  She 
is  made  his  private  stenographer ;  and  then, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  observes,  "our  stage  is 
set.  A  young  woman,  conscious  of  ability, 
owes  her  promotion  primarily  to  certain 
dynamic  feminine  qualities  with  which  she 
is  endowed.  And  though  she  mav  make  an 
elaborate  pretence  of  ignoring  the  fact,  in 
her  heart  she  knows  and  resents  it,  while  at 
the  same  time,  paradoxically,  she  gets  a 
thrill  from  it — a  sustaining  and  inspiring 
thrill  of  power  !  On  its  face  it  is  a  business 
arrangement ;  secretly — attempt  to  repudiate 
this  as  one  may — it  is  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  high  adventure." 

The  possessive  Mr.  Ditmar  finds  Janet 
inflexibly  independent.  The  business  of 
the  mill  begins  to  fascinate  her,  and  his 
power  to  impress  her,  but  his  unimaginative 
greed  for  her  makes  surrender  impossible. 
Her  spirited  denial  of  him  has,  however, 
the  effect  of  completing  his  love  for  her. 
She  wishes  to  withstand  this  love,  but  be- 
fore she  completely  comprehends  her  own 
motives  she  yields  to  him,  only  to  become 
convinced  immediately  after,  by  the  simul- 
taneous "  ruin''  of  her  sister  and  outbreak 
of  the  strike,  that  she  has  been  sacrificed 
to  a  capitalist-exf>loiter\s  greed.  The 
violence  of  her  rebound,  under  the  circum- 
stances, lands  h€-r  into  the  ranks  of  the 
I.W.W. ;  stenographer  to  a  red-lipped 
agitator  who  proves  quite  as  possessive  as 
the  man  against  whom  she  takes  up  arms. 

Considering  the  route  bv  which  Mr. 
Churchill  arrives  at  the  T.W.W.,  a  certain 


frightened  gentility  might  reasonably  be 
looked  for.  The  one  character  he  sees  in- 
teriorly, Janet,  comes  to  the  I.W.W.  on  the 
basis  of  a  private  grievance,  without  any 
pronounced  conviction  beforehand  as  to  the 
wrongness  of  the  employers'  attitude  and 
without  any  .convincing  proof  when  she 
gives  up  Ditmar  that  her  own  plight  is  the 
same  as  her  sister's.  Though  he  insists  that 
he  wants  to  marry  her,  she  regards  herself 
as  outraged.  Her  pregnancy  drives  her 
mad.  She  even  wants  to  kill  him.  And  the 
chaos  of  her  feelings  is  telescoped  with  her 
radicalism,  mere  reaction  as  it  is.  But 
the  I.W.W.  leaders  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciates are  seriously  reported.  Mr.  Chur- 
chill copes  with  them  in  the  sense  that  he 
models  them  on  actual  leaders,  and  repre- 
sents their  movement  as  comprehensible  and 
definable — "  a  decrepit  social  system  in  a 
moment  of  lowered  vitality  becomes  an  easy 
prev  to  certain  diseases  which  respectable 
communities  are  not  supposed  to  have." 
"  1  oose  morals  and  loose  ties  !" — Mr.  Chur- 
chill is  not  intimidated  by  these  symbols  of 
syndicalism.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  red- 
lipped  agitator  is  not  a  perversion.  The 
fundamental  limitation  is  the  focusing  of 
the  crisis  through  Janet,  an  unconvinced 
American  who  is  I.W.W.  bv  misfortune, 
not  by  "fault." 

The  end  of  the  book  sends  one  back  to 
Mr.  Santayana's  diagnosis.  "  America,"  he 
said.  "  is  not  simply  a  young  country  with 
an  old  mentality  :  it  is  a  country  with  two 
mentalities,  one  a  survival  of  the  beliefs 
and  standards  of  the  fathers,  the  other  an 
expression  of  the  instinct,  practice,  and 
discoveries  of  the  younger  generations.  In 
all  the  higher  things  of  the  mind — in  reli- 
gion, in  literature,  in  the  moral  emotions — 
it  is  the  hereditary  spirit  that  still  prevails, 
so  much  so  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  finds 
that  America  is  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
times.  The  truth  is  that  one-half  of  the 
American  mind,  that  not  occupied  intensely 
in  practical  affairs,  has  remained,  I  will  not 
say  high-and-dry,  but  slightly  becalmed; 
it  has  floated  gently  in  the  back-water, 
while,  alongside,  in  invention  and  industry 
and  social  organisation,  the  other  half  of 
the  mind  was  leaping  down  a  sort  of  Ni- 
agara Rapids.  This  division  may  be  found 
symbolised  in  Americn  architecture :  a  neat 
reproduction  of  the  colonial  mansion — with 
some  modern  comforts  introduced  surrepti- 
tiously— stands  beside  the  sky-scraper.  The 
American  Will  inhabits  the  sky-scraper; 
the  American  Intellect  inherits  the  colonial 
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mansion.  The  one  is  the  sphere  of  the 
American  man  ;  the  other,  at  least  predomi- 
nantly, of  the  American  woman.  The  one 
is  all  aggressive  enterprise  the  other  is  all 
genteel  tradition."  It  is  to  the  genteel 
tradition,  at  any  rate,  that  Janet  escapes. 
Mr.  Churchill  intimates  that  she  is  broken 
by  her  tragic  experiences,  and  out  of  her 
goodwill  he  commiserates  those  experiences. 
But  it  is  to  the  genteel  tradition  that  she 
flies.  In  it  she  finds  herself  and  is  at  home. 
If  The  Dwelling-Place  of  Light  were  in- 
sincere, this  adherence  to  tradition  would 
destroy  its  substantiality.  As  it  is,  faithful 
though  it  is  to  the  antiquated,  the  largeness 


of  the  considerations  that  it  attempts  to 
master  gives  it  an  eminence  of  its  own.  At 
times  unspeakably  clumsy,  seldom  or  never 
comedic,  it  has  the  strength  that  always 
goes  with  straightforwardness,  and  it  is  too 
often  mellow  and  tender  in  spirit  not  to  be 
deemed  fine  as  well  as  large.  Mr.  Chur- 
chill will  never  escape-  from  gentility.  He 
has  achieved  his  position  its  favourite  in- 
terpreter. But  the  vitality  shown  in  The 
Dwelling-Place  of  Light  proves  how  per- 
sistent is  his  faith  in  its  tenets.  He  can 
make  a  place  for  the  I.W.W.  in  his  tradi- 
tion rather  than  give  up  an  American  mill  or 


an  American  girl. 


F.H. 


GERMANS,    AMERICANS   AND   ENGLISH    IN 

MANILA   BAY.* 

A   PAGE   OF  SECRET   HISTORY. 


There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  attached  to  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Manila  Bay  immediately  after  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  and  be- 
fore the  city  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  This  is  finally  cleared  up  by  these 
Memories  of  the  distinguished  soldier  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  and  got  his  infor- 
mation first  hand  from  Admiral  Dewey  and 
Sir  Edward  Chichester,  the  principal  actors 
in  the  drama,  who  are  both  now  dead. 
General  Younghusband  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  his  brother,  Sir  Francis,  the 
famous  explorer  and  British  Commissioner 
to  Thibet.  He  was  appointed  military 
attache  bv  the  British  Government  to  watch 
the  Spanish-American  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  in  order  to  see  what  was  really 
going  on,  he  went  unofficially,  keeping  his 
papers  in  reserve  to  "  avoid  being  hanged 
or  shot  by  some  hastv  or  impetuous  per- 
son." 

He  considers  that,  without  firing  a  shot, 
Germany  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Her  statesmen 
contrived  to  impress  the  Spaniards  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  their  actions  during 
the  struggle,  and  induced  them,  after  the 
war,  to  cede  the  Carolines  and  other  islands 
to  Germany — for  a  considerable  consider- 
ation, by  the  way,  which  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral appears  to  have  forgotten  !  Arrived  in 
the  Philippines,  he  managed  to  secure  a 
small  coastal  steamer,  and  in  it  followed 
the  American  fleet  into  Manila  Bay. 

*"  A  Soldier's  Memories"  (Dutton).  By 
Major-General  Sir  Georgre   Young-husband. 


The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  quite  narrow,, 
and  a  large  island,  named  Corregidor. 
divides  even  that  restricted  channel.  Both 
on  Corregidor  and  on  the  mainland  were 
forts  heavily  armed.  There  was  a  half 
moon,  and  as  the  fleet  crept  slowly  throug"h 
in  single  file  there  must  have  been  many  an 
anxious  moment  on  the  leading"  ship. 
But  not  a  cat  stirred,  and  the  fleet  passed 
through  safely.  As  day  strengthened,  the 
Spanish  Fleet  was  to  be  seen  at  anchor 
away  to  the  south-east  toward  Cavite. 
Eleven  ships  in  all.  How  they  went  to  the 
bottom,  at  their  anchorage,  and  with  only  a 
feeble  show  of  resistance,  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  various 
nations  began  to  send  squadrons  to  Manila 
to  uphold  their  "  vital  interests,"  whatever 
those  might  be.  England,  however,  was 
unrepresented,  save  by  the  little  second- 
class  cruiser,  Bonaventure,  under  the  com- 
mand of  bluff,  burly  Sir  Edward  Chiches- 
ter. Yet  Admiral  Dewey  told  Younghusband 
'  That  little  cruiser  saved  a  European  war 
in  this  bay."  The  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  the  American  Admiral  and 
the  British  Captain.  It  is  said,  although 
Younghusband  does  not  mention  the  matter, 
that  Dewey  had  received  word  from 
Chichester  before  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
bay  that  the  channel  was  not  mined.  General 
Younghusband  thus  describes  the  arrival  of 
the  German  fleet :  — 

The  first  international  incident  occurred 
when  the  German  Fleet  came  sailing  in 
with  neither  a  "  with-your-leave  ';  nor 
'•  by-your-leave."  This  did  not  seem  to 
Admiral  Dewey  a  very  correct  procedure 
in  a  blockaded  port,  but,  as  he  said,  he 
was  not  very  well  up  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
ocean,    so    he   semaphored     across      to     his 
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friend.  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  for  advice. 
Sir  Edward,  a  stout  old  sailor  of  the  best 
old  stock,  immediately  replied  that  un- 
doubtedly the  German  Fleet  had  no  right 
to  be  there,  except  by  courtesy  of  the 
blockading  Meet.  The  Germans  had  no  sea 
manners,  he  added. 

"What  ought  1  to  do?"  asked  Admiral 
Dewey. 

"  Fire  across  his  bows,"  replied  Sir 
Edward   Chichester  with   great  bluntness. 

In  the  course  of  two  minutes  whiz-z-z-z, 
bang !  went  a  shot  across  the  German's 
bows,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  her  fleet  anchored  hastily.  Next  was 
seen  a  steam  pinnace,  evidently  in  a  great 
hurry,  pushing  off  from  the  German  Ad- 
miral's flagshir),  and  scurrying  toward  the 
"  Olympia."  In  the  pinnace  were  seated 
some  very  angry  Germans.  They  were 
escorted  courteously  on  board  the  "  Olym- 
pia," simply  bursting  with  wrath  and  with 
their  feathers  flying  anyhow. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  in- 
furiated German  emissary,  "  that  this 
action  of  yours  might  entail  war  with  the 
great  German  Empire?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,"  re- 
plied Admiral  Dewey  with  great  coolness 
and  courtesy.  Then  he  hospitably  invited 
his  g-uests  to  assuage  their  wrath  with  a 
cocktail  of  a  mint  julep. 

But  the  German  was  not  to  be  pacified 
with  a  cocktail,  or  even  with  a  mint  julep, 
and  flounced  himself  off  to  report  the  matter 
to  Wilhelm  II. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  said  Admiral 
Dewey  to  us,  "  I'd  never  have  risked  it  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  little  British  cruiser 
representing  the  British  Fleet  at  my 
back?" 

Another  critical  incident  quickly  arose, 
and  again  Chichester  gave  bold  advice:  — 

A  few  Spaniards  remained  on  a  small 
island,  just  off  the  town  of  Manila,  and  their 
surrender  only  being  a  matter  of  time  anrl 
terms,  the  Americans  did  not  trouble  much 
about  them.  One  morning,  however,  it  was 
noticed  that  a  German  cruiser,  the  "  Irene." 
had  shifted  her  berth,  and  was  now  an- 
chored down  alongside  this  island,  as  a  sort 
of  moral  support  to  the  Spaniards  and 
menace  to  the  Americans. 

"What  ought  I  to  do?"  asked  Admiral 
Dewey  of  his  friend  the  English  captain. 

"Do?"    replied    Sir  Edward.     "Why   just 
clear    two    of    your    battle-ships    for    action, 
and    bear  down    on    the    "  Irene,"    and    tell 
her  that  if  she  isn't  out  of  that  in  five  mir 
utes  you'll  sink  her." 

"  And  I  acted  like  that,"  Admiral  Dewey 
remarked  with  great  relish. 


"I  cleared  the  "Boston"  and  the 
"  Raleigh  "  for  action,  and  bore  down  on 
the  "  Irene,"  and  would  you  believe  it,  she 
was  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry  to  clear  away 
that  she  slipped  her  cable!  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  that  Captain  Chichester  of  yours." 

Rut  it  was  by  his  action  when  Dewey  had 
summoned  the  City  of  Manila  to  surrender 
that  the  English  Captain  averted  war.  The 
Americans  had  given  the  Spaniards  notice 
that  if  they  did  not  surrender  by  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  certain  morning  the  city  would 
be  bombarded. 

A  lot  of  busy  neutrals,  led  by  the  Ger- 
mans, thereupon  began  fussing  and  fuming 
around,  trying  to  formulate  language  to  ex- 
press his  baseness.  This  makes  curious 
reading  nowadays !  Finally,  these  neutrals 
had  a  meeting,  and,  headed  by  the  German 
Admiral,  went  to  interview  Sir  Edward 
Chichester,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  further  to  inquire 
what  the  British  intended  to  do.  Sir  Edward 
listened  to  them  with  great  patience  and 
affability,  and  heard  unmoved  the  blood- 
curdling story  of  the  atrocities  which  t 
Americans  were  about  to  commit.  With  the 
help  of  his  steward  he  even  soothed  ther^ 
with  his  national  drinks.  But  when  pressed 
as  to  his  views  and  intentions,  he  blandly 
replied ; 

"  Those,  sirs,  are  known  only  to  Adm;- 
Dewey  and  myself.      Good-morning,  gentle- 
men, good-morning." 

The  final  touch  came  when  the  fatal  morn- 
ing had  arrived.  All  foreign  fleets  were 
ordered  to  weigh  and  clear  to  the  north-ard 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  before  io  a.m.  Eac 
in  its  turn  up-anchored  and  cleared  away, 
till  last  of  all,  and  alone,  was  left  H.M.S. 
"  Bonaventure."  Very  slowly,  and  with 
great  deliberation,  the  "  Bonaventure," 
every  glass  in  every  fleet  on  her,  hauled  up 
her  anchor.  Dead  slow  she  followed  the 
foreign  fleets  for  a  short  and  calculated  dis- 
tance, then  slowly  turned,  and  making  a 
wide,  deliberate  sweep,  came  back  and  an- 
chored alongside  the  American  Fleet.  Could 
the  highest  diplomacy  do  more?  The 
Americans  evidently  thought  not,  for  as  the 
little  "  Bonaventure  "  passed  alpng  one 
huge  cheer  went  up  from  every  American 
ship. 

General  Younghusband  saw  service  in 
many  wars,  and  fought  in  South  Africa, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  his  recollections  are  full 
of  interest,  but  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  Spanish-American  conflict  is  of  greater 
importance  than  anything  else  in  his  book. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Pieroe  Phillips,  a  unit  in  the  stream  of  gold 
seekers  flowing  inland  toward  the  Chilkoot  Pass 
which  led  to  the  latest  discovered  mine  field  of 
Alaska,  was  halted  with  most  of  his  fellows  at 
Dyea  by  a  notioe,  posted  by  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  declaring  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  not  let  anyone  cross  the 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  ton  of  provisions.  Like  others  he  had 
come  north  to  get  rich  quick  and  this  notice 
effectively  barred  his  further  advance  towards 
the  El  Dorado  of  the  snows.  After  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  convert  his  200  dollars  into  a  thou- 
sand by  betting  on  a  "  shell  game,"  whereby 
he  lost  all  he  had,  this  sturdy  young  pioneer 
set  to  work  to  earn  money  by  hiring  himself 
out  as  a  "  Packer,"  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  On 
one  of  these  monotonous  trips  he  met  a  French 
Canadian  named  'Poleon  Doret,  a  cheerful  giant, 
and  Tom  Linton,  an  elderly  man  engaged  in 
packing  goods  to  his  tent  at  Linderman. 
Linton  and  Phillips,  to  their  amazement,  find 
this  occupied  on  their  arrival,  the  temporary 
tenant  being  an  entirly  self-possessed  Norse- 
women,  whose  ice  blue  eyes,  dazzling  complexion, 
splendid  figure  and  flaxen  nair  bespoke  her 
nationality.  After  explaining  her  presence  in 
the  tent  she  gives  her  name  as  the  Countess 
Courteau.  She  was  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self and  had  a  forceful  compelling  way  with 
others.  There  was  a  natural  air  of  authority 
about  her  which  caused  the  men  to  be  in  no 
way  surprised  when  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  departing  early  in  the  morning  for 
Dyea,  on  business,  engaging  Phillips  to  act  as 
her  carrier  over  the  Pass  to  Sheep  Camp,  where 
he  had  his  headquarters.  They  parted  there 
and  Pierce  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  bro- 
thers McCaskey  with  whom  he  had  been  work- 
ing since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He  had 
given  Jim,  the  younger,  a  thousand  dollars  to 
deposit  in  Dyea  for  him  but  finds  Jfm  in  bed 
with  a  broken  head,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  robbers  on  the  way.  Explanations  of  the 
incident  which  has  lost  Pierce  all  his  savings 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  armed 
deputies  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  who  hail 
Joe  and  Jim  McCaskey  aud  Phillips  away  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of  rice,  which  bag  is 
■discovered  in  their  tent.  At.  the  trial  the 
McCaskey  s  manage  to  successfully  throw  sus- 
picion on  Pierce,  who  is  unable  to  convince  his 
judges  that  he  had  not  been  at  Sheep  Camp  when 
the  robbery  was  committed.  He  could  produce 
no  witnesses  to  prove  his  visit  to  Linderman, 
and,  in  view  of  the  McCaskeys'  evidence,  his  guilt 
appears  so  clear  that  there  is  a  general  demand 
that  he  be  immediately  hung.  'Pojeon  Doret, 
however,  arrives  with  the  Countess  Courteau,  and 
turn  the  tables  on  the  McCaskeys.  During  the 
proceedings  Jim  insults  the  Countess,  and  Pierca 
strikes  him.  In  the  melee  Jim's  bandage  is 
knocked  off,  and  no  wound  is  disclosed.  The  re- 
ported assault  and  robbery  are  thus  proved  fals^ 
and  Pierce  gets  back  bis  thousand  dollars.  The 
oourt  condemns  the  two  -brothers  to  forty  lashes 
each.  Whilst  preparations  are  being  made  to 
earry  out  the  sentence  on  Joe.  Jim  dashes  free, 
out  is  shot  dead  as  he  runs.  Ten  lashes  euflico 
to  cut  Jim's  back  to  ribbons,  and  he  is  let  go 
After  his  narrow  escape  Pierce  decides  to  leave 
Sheep  Camp  and  go  to  Dyea — to  which  place  the 
Obuntese  has  already  departed. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CERTAIN  romantic  glamour  at- 
taches to  all  new  countries,  but 
not  every  one  is  responsive  to  it. 
To  the  person  who  finds  enjoyment,  pre- 
occupation in  studying  a  ruin  or  in  contem- 


plating glories,  triumphs,  dramas  long  dead 
and  gone,  old  buildings,  old  cities  and  old 
worlds,  sound  a  resistless  call-  The  past  is 
peopled  with  impressive  figures,  to  be  sure ; 
it  is  a  tapestry  into  which  are  woven  scenes 
of  tremendous  splendours  and  events  of 
greatest  significance.  It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  majority  of  people  should 
experience  greater  fascination  in  studying 
the  old  than  in  painting  new  scenes  upon 
a  naked  canvas  with  colours  of  their  own 
imagining.  To  them  new  countries  are 
crude,  uninteresting.  But  there  is  another 
type  of  mind  which  finds  a  more  absorbing 
spell  in  the  contemplation  of  things  to  come 
than  of  things  long  past,  another  tempera- 
ment to  which  the  proven  and  the  tried  pos- 
sess a  flat  and  tasteless  flavour.  They  are 
restless,  anticipative  people;  they  are  the 
ones  who  blaze  trails.  To  them  great  cities, 
established  order,  the  intricate  structure  of 
well-settled  life,  are  both  monotonous  and 
oppressive;  they  do  not  thrive  well  there- 
under. But  put  them  out  on  the  fringe  of 
things,  transplant  them  to  wild  soil  and  the 
sap  runs,  and  they  flower  rankly. 

To  Pierce  Phillips,  the  new  surroundings 
into  which  he  had  been  projected  were  in- 
tensely stimulating  ;  they  excited  him  as  he 
had  never  been  excited,  and  each  day  he 
awoke  to  the  sense  of  new  adventures.  Life, 
as  he  had  known  it,  had  always  been  good 
— and  full,  too,  for  that  matter — and  he 
had  hugely  enjoyed  it ;  nevertheless,  it  had 
impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
significance. He  had  been  lost,  submerged, 
in  it.  Here,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world,  he  had  begun  to  find  himself  and  the 
experience  was  exciting.  By  some  magic 
he  had  been  lifted  to  a  common  level  with 
every  other  man,  and  no  one  had  advantage 
over  him.  The  momentous  future  was  as 
much  his  as  theirs,  and  the  god  of  Luck  was 
in  charge  of  things. 

There  was  a  fever  in  the  very  air  he 
breathed,  the  food  he  ate,  the  water  he 
drank.  Life  ran  at  a  furious  pace,  and  it 
stirred  in  him  a  supreme  exhilaration  thus 
to  be  swept  along  by  it.  Over  all  this  new 
Lmd  was  a  purple  haze  of  Mystery — a  sense 
of  the  Unknown  right  at  hand.  The  Be- 
vond  was  beckoning  ;  it  was  as  if  great  cur- 
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tains  had  parted  and  he  beheld  vistas  of 
tremendous  promise.  Keenest  of  all,  per- 
haps, was  his  joy  at  discovering  himself. 

Appreciation  of  this  miraculous  rebirth 
was  fullest  when,  at  rare  intervals,  he  came 
off  the  trail  and  bark  to  Dyea,  for  then  he 
renewed  his  touch  with  that  other  world,  and 
the  contrast  became  more  evident. 

Dyea  throbbed  nowadays  beneath  a 
mighty  head  of  steam ;  it  had  grown  sur- 
prisingly, and  it  was  intensely  alive. 
Phillips  never  came  back  to  it  without  an 
emotional  thrill,  and  a  realisation  of  great 
issues,  great  undertakings,  in  process  of 
working  out.  The  knowledge  that  he  had 
a  part  in  them  aroused  in  him  an  in- 
toxicating pleasure. 

Dyea  had  become  a  metropolis  of  boards 
and  canvas,  of  logs  and  corrugated  iron. 
Stores  had  risen,  there  were  hotels  and 
lodging-houses,  busy  restaurants  and  busier 
saloons  whence  came  the  sounds  of  revelry 
by  night  and  by  day..  It  was  a  healthy 
revelry;  by  the  way,  like  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  a  robust  boy.  Dyea  was  just  that 
— an  overgrown,  hilarious  boy.  There  was 
nothing  querulous  or  sickly  about  this  child  ; 
it  was  strong,  sturdy,  rough  ;  it  romped  with 
everybody  and  it  grew  out  of  its  clothes 
overnight.  Every  house,  every  tent  in  the 
town  was  crowded  ;  supply  never  quite  over- 
took demand. 

Pack  animals  were  being  imported, 
bridges  were  being  built,  the  swamps  were 
being  hastily  corduroyed  ;  there  was  talk  of 
a  tramway  up  the  side  of  the  Chilkoot,  but 
the  gold  rush  increased  daily,  and  despite 
better  means  of  transportation  the  call  for 
packers  went  unanswered  and  the  price  per 
pound  staved  up.  New  tribes  of  Indians 
from  down  the  coast  had  moved  thither, 
babies  and  baggage,  and  they  were  growing 
rich.  The  stampede  itself  resembled  the 
spring  run  of  the  silver  salmon — it  was 
equally  mad,  equally  resistless.  It  was 
equallv  wasteful,  too,  for  birds  and  beasts 
of  prev  fattened  upon  it.  and  the  outsetting 
current  bore  a  burden  of  derelicts. 

Values  were  extravagant,  money  ran  like 
water;  the  town  was  wide  open,  and  it  took 
toll  from  every  newcomer.  The  ferment 
was  kept  active  by  a  trickle  of  outgoing 
Klondiker>.  a  considerable  number  of 
whom  passed  through  on  their  way  back  to 
the  States.  These  men  had  been  educated 
to  the  liberal  ways  of  the  "  inside  "  coun- 
try, and  were  prodigal  spenders.  The  scent 
of  the  salt  sea,  the  sight  of  new  faces,  the 
proximity  of  the  open  world  was  like  strong 
drink    to    them,     hence   thev    untied   their 


mooseskin  "pokes  "  and  scattered  the  con- 
tents like  sawdust.  Their  tales  of  the  new 
Eldorado  stimulated  a  similar  recklessness 
among  their  hearers. 

To  a  boy  like  Pierce  Phillips,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  youth  was  like  a  torch,  all 
this  spelled  glorious  abandon,  a  supreme 
riot  of  Olympic  emotions. 

Precisely  what  reason  he  had  for  coming 
to  town  this  morning  he  did  not  know, 
nevertheless  he  was  drawn  seaward  as  by  a 
mighty  magnet.  He  told  himself  that 
ordinary  gratitude  demanded  that  he  thank 
the  Countess  Courteau  for  her  service  to 
him,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  less 
interested  in  voicing  his  gratitude  than  in 
merely  seeing  her  again.  He  was  not  sure 
but  that  she  would  resent  his  thanks ;  never- 
theless, it  was  necessary  to  seek  her  out. 
Already  her  image  was  nebulous,  and  he 
could  not  piece  together  a  satisfactory  pic- 
ture of  her.  She  obsessed  his  thoughts,  but 
his  intense  desire  to  fix  her  indelibly  there- 
in had  defeated  its  purpose,  and  had 
blurred  the  photograph.  Who  was  she? 
What  was  she?  Where  was  she  going? 
What  did  she  think  of  him?  The  possi- 
bility that  she  might  leave  Dyea  before 
he  could  find  answers  to  those  questions 
spurred  him  into  a  gait  that  devoured  the 
miles. 

But  when  he  turned  into  the  main  street 
of  the  town  his  haste  vanished,  and  a  sud- 
den embarrassment  overtook  him.  What 
would  he  say  to  her,  now  that  he  was  here? 
How  would  he  excuse  or  explain  his  obvious 
pursuit?  Would  she  see  through  him?  If 
so.  what  light  would  kindle  in  those  ice- 
blue  eyes?  The  Countess  was  an  unusual 
woman.  She  knew  men,  she  read  them 
clearly,  and  she  knew  how  to  freeze  them 
in  their  tracks.  Pierce  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  would  guess  his  motives,  therefore  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  dissemble  cunningly. 
He  decided  to  assume  a  casual  air,  and  to 
let  chance  arrange  their  actual  meeting. 
When  he  did  encounter  her,  a  quick  smile  of 
pleased  surprise  on  his  part,  a  few  simple 
wrords  of  thanks,  a  manly  statement  that  he 
was  glad  she  had  not  left  before  his  duties 
permitted  him  to  look  her  up,  and  she 
would  be  completely  deceived.  Thereafter 
Fate  would  decree  how  well  or  how  badly 
they  got  acquainted.  Yes,  that  was  the  way 
to  go  about  it. 

Having  laid  out  this  admirable  pro- 
gramme he  immediately  defied  it  bv  making 
a  bee-line  for  the  main  hotel,  a  big  board- 
structure  still  in  process  of  erection.  His- 
feet  carried  him  thither  in  spite  of  himself. 
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Like  a  homing  pigeon  he  went,  and  instinct 
guided  him  unerringly,  for  he  found  the 
Countess  Courteau  in  the  office. 

She  was  darssed  as  on  the  day  before, 
but  bv  some  magic  she  had  managed  to 
freshen  and  to  brighten  herself.  In  her 
hand  she  held  her  travelling  bag ;  she  was 
speaking  to  the  proprietor  as  Pierce  stepped 
up  behind  her. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  as  it  stands," 
he  heard  her  say.  "  That's  my  price.  I'll 
make  you-  a  present  of  the  lumber.  The 
Queen  leaves  in  twenty  minutes." 

The  proprietor  began  to  argue,  but  she 
cut  him  short. 

"  That's  my  last  word.  Three  hundred 
per  cent,  on  your  money." 

"But " 

"  Think  it  over."  Her  tone  was  cool, 
her  words  were  crisp.  "  I  take  the  lighter 
in  ten  minutes."  She  turned  to  find  Phil- 
lips at  her  shoulder. 

"  Good  morning  !"  Her  face  lit  up  with 
a  smile,  she  extended  her  hand,  and  he 
seized  it  as  a  fish  swallows  a  bait.  He 
blushed  redlv. 

J 

"I'm  late,"  he  stammered.  "  1  mean  I 
— I  hurried  right  in  to  tell  you — ■ — " 

"So  they  didn't  hang  you?" 

"  No  !  You  are  wonderful  !  I  couldn't 
rest  until  I  had  told  you  how  deeply  grate- 
ful  " 

' '  Nonsense  ! ' '  The  Countess  shrugged 
her  shoulders  carelessly.  "I'm  glad  you 
came  before  I  left." 

"You're  not — going  away?"  he  queried 
with  frank  apprehension. 

"  In  ten  minutes." 

"  See  here  !"  It  was  the  hotel  proprie- 
tor who  addressed  the  woman.  "  You  can't 
'possibly  make  it  before  snow  flies,  and  the 
boats  are  overloaded  coming  north ;  they 
can't  handle  the  freight  they've  got." 

"  I'll  be  back  in  three  weeks,"  the  Coun- 
tess asserted  positively.  "  I'll  bring  my 
own  pack-train.  If  something  should  delay 
me,  I'll  open  up  here  and  put  you  out  of 
business.  This  town  will  be  good  for  a 
year  or  two." 

"You  can't  threaten  me,"  the  fellow 
blustered.  "  Twenty  thousand  is  my 
price." 

"  Good-bye."  The  Countess  turned  once 
more  to  Pierce. 

"  Are  you  leaving  for  good  ?"  he  inquired 
despondently. 

"Bless  you,  no!  I'll  probably  die  in 
this  country.  I'm  going  out  on  business, 
but  I'll  be  back  in  Dawson  ahead  of  the 
Ice.      You'll  be  going  across  soon,    1  dare 


say.  Come,  walk  down  to  the  beach  with 
me." 

Together  they  left  the  building  and  found 
their  way  to  the  landing-place,  where  a 
lighter  was  taking  on  passengers  for  the 
steamship  Queen. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  how  sorry  I  am  for 
what  happened  yesterday,"  Pierce  began. 

The  Countess  looked  up  from  her  ab- 
stracted contemplation  of  the  scene.  There 
was  a  faint  inquiry  in  her  face. 

"  Sorry  ?  I  should  think  you'd  be  about 
the  happiest  boy  in  Dyea." 

"  I  mean  what  Jim  McCaskey  said.  I'd 
have— killed  him  if  I  could.     I  tried  to  !" 

"  Oh  !"  The  woman  nodded,  her  teeth 
gleamed  in  a  smile  that  was  not  at  all  plea- 
sant. "  1  heard  about  the  shooting  this 
morning ;  I  meant  to  ask  vou  about  it,  but 
I  was  thinking  about  other  things."  She 
measured  the  burly  frame  of  the  young  man 
at  her  side  and  the  vindictiveness  died  out 
of  her  expression.  Phillips  was  good  to 
look  at ;  he  stood  a  full  six  feet  in  height, 
his  close-cropped  hair  displayed  a  shapely 
head  and  his  features  were  well  moulded. 
He  was  a  handsome,  open  lad,  the  Countess 
acknowledged.  Aloud  she  said:  "I  dare 
say  every  woman  loves  to  have  a  man  fight 
for  her.  I  do  my  own  fighting,  usually,  but 
it's  nice  to  have  a  champion."  Her  gaze 
wandered  back  to  the  hotel,  then  up  the 
pine-flanked  valley  toward  the  Chilkoot  ; 
her  abstraction  returned ;  she  appeared  to 
weigh  some  intricate  mathematical  calcu- 
lation. 

With  his  hands  in  his  pocket  the  hotel- 
keeper  came  idling  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and,  approaching  his  departing  guest,  said 
carelessly : 

"  I've  been  thinking  it  over,  ma'am. 
There  isn't  room  for  two  of  us  here.  I 
might  make  it  seventeen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred,  if " 

"Fifteen  !     No  more." 

There  came  a  signal  from  the  steamer  in 
the  offing,  the  Countess  extended  her  hand 
to  Pierce. 

"Good-bye !  If  you're  still  here  three 
weeks  from  now  you  may  be  able  to  help 
me."  Then  she  joined  the  procession  up 
the  gang-plank. 

But  the  hotel-keeper  halted  her.  "  Fif- 
teen is  a  go!"  he  said  angrily. 

The  Countess  Courteau  stepped  back  out 
of  the  line.  "Very  well.  Make  out  the 
bill-of-sale.  I'll  meet  vou  at  Healey  & 
Wilson's  in  ten  minutes." 

A  moment  later  she  smiled  at  Pierce  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.     "  Well,  I  brought 
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him  to  time,  didn't  I  ?  I'd  never  have  gone 
aboard  ;  I'd  have  paid  him  twenty -five  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  he 
hadn't  sense  enough  to  see  it.  I  knew  I  had 
him  when  he  followed  me  down  here." 

"  What  have  you  bought?" 

"  That  hotel  yonder — all  but  the  lum- 
ber." 

"  All  hut  the  lumber  !  Why,  there  isn't 
much  else."  Pierce  was  more  than  a  little 
astonished. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is  !  Dishes,  hardware, 
glass,  beds,  bedding,  windows,  fixtures, 
everything  inside  the  building — that's  what 
I  bought.  That's  all  I  wanted.  I'll  have 
the  place  wrecked  and  the  stuff  packed  up 
and  on  men's  back's  in  two  days.  It  cost — 
I  don't  know  what  it  cost,  and  I  don't 
care.  The  fellow  was  perfectly  right, 
though.  I  haven't  time  to  get  to  Seattle 
and  back  again.  Know  any  men  who  want 
work?" 

"  I  want  it." 

"Know  any  others?"  Pierce  shook  his 
head.  "Find  some;  the  more  the  better. 
Carpenters  first,  if  there  are  any."  The 
speaker  was  all  business  now.  "  You're 
working  for  me  from  this  minute,  under- 
stand? Treat  me  right  and  I'll  treat  you 
right;  I'll  take  you  through  to  Dawson.  I 
want  carpenters,  packers,  boatmen ;  they 
must  work  fast.  Long  hours,  long  chances, 
big  pay  ;  that's  what  it  will  mean.  That 
outfit  must  be  in  Dawson  ahead  of  the  ice. 
Such  a  thing  has  never  been  done;  it  can't 
be  done!  But  I'll  do  it!  Do  you  want 
to  tackle  the  job  " 

Phillips's  eyes  were  dancing.  "  I'll  eat 
it  up  !"  he  cried  breathlessly. 

"  Good  !  I  think  you'll  do.  Wait  for 
me  at  the  hotel."  With  a  brisk  nod  she 
was  off,  leaving  him  in  a  perfect  whirl  of 
emotions. 

Her  man  !  She  had  called  him  that. 
"  Fast  work,  long  hours,  long  chances  " — 
an  impossible  task  !  What  happy  impulse 
had  sped  him  to  town  this  morning.  Ten 
minutes  was  the  narrow  margin  by  which 
he  had  won  his  opportunity,  and  now  the 
door  to  the  North  had  opened  at  a  woman's 
touch.  Inside  lay — everything  !  She 
thought  he'd  do?  Why,  she  must  know 
he'd  do?  She  must  know  he'd  give  up  his 
life  for  her  ! 

He  pinched  himself  to  ascertain  if  he 
were  dreaming. 

The  Northern  Hotel  was  less  than  three- 
quarters  built,  but  within  an  hour  after  it 
had  changed  ownership  it  was  in  process  of 
demolition.     The  Countess  Corteau  was  in- 


deed a  "  lightning  striker."  While  Phillips 
went  through  the  streets  offering  double 
wages  to  men  who  could  wield  hammer  and 
saw,  and  the  possibility  of  ^transportation 
clear  to  Dawson  for  those  who  could  handle 
an  oar,  she  called  off  the  building  crew  and 
set  them  to  new  tasks,  then  she  cleared  the 
house  of  its  guests.  Rooms  were  invaded 
with  peremptory  orders  to  vacate;  the 
steady  help  was  put  to  undoing  what  thqy 
had  already  done,  and  soon  the  premises 
were  in  turmoil.  Such  rooms  as  had  been 
completed  were  dismantled  even  while  the 
protesting  occupants  were  yet  gathering 
their  belongings  together.  Beds  were 
knocked  down,  bedding  was  moved  out ; 
windows,  door-knobs,  hinges,  fixtures  were 
removed ;  dishes,  lamps,  mirrors,  glass- 
ware were  assembled  for  packing. 

Through  all  this  din  and  clatter  the 
Countess  Courteau  passed,  spurring  the 
wreckers  on  to  speed.  Yielding  to  Phil- 
lips's knowledge  of  transportation  problems 
and  limitations,  she  put  him  in  general 
charge,  and  before  he  realised  it  he  found 
that  he  was  in  reality  her  first  lieutenant. 

Towards  evening  a  ship  arrived  and  be- 
gan to  belch  forth  freight  and  passengers, 
whereupon  there  ensued  a  rush  to  find  shel- 
ter. 

Pierce  was  engaged  in  dismantling  the 
office  fixtures  when  a  stranger  entered,  and 
accosted  him  with  the  inquiry: 

"  Got  any  rooms?" 

"  No,  sir.  We're  moving  this  hotel 
bodily  to  Dawson." 

The  newcomer  surveyed  the  littered 
premises,  with  some  curiosity.  He  was  a 
tall,  grey-haired  man,  with  a  long,  impas- 
sive face  of  peculiar  ashen  colour.  He 
had  lost  his  left  hand  somewhere  above  the 
wrist,  and  in  place  of  it  wore  a  metal 
hook.  With  this  he  gestured  stiffly  in  the 
direction  of  a  girl  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  building. 

"  She's  got  to  have  a  bed,"  he  declared. 
"  I  can  get  along  somehow  till  my  stuff  is 
landed  to-morrow." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Pierce  told  him,  "  but  the 
beds  are  all  down,  and  the  windows  are 
out.  I'm  afraid  nobody  could  get  much 
sleep  here,  for  we'll  be  at  work  all  night." 

"And  other  hotels?" 

"  Some  bunk-houses.  But  they're  pretty 
full." 

"  Money  no  object,  I  suppose?"  the  one- 
armed  man  ventured. 

"  Oh,  none!" 

The  stranger  turned  to  his  companion. 
"  Looks  like  we'll  have  to  sit  up  till  our 
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tents  come  off.  1  hope  they's  pot  chairs  in 
this  town." 

"  We  can  stay  aboard  the  ship."  The 
girl  had  a  pleasant  voice — she  was  in  fact 
a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon ;  her  expres- 
sion was  quiet  and  pleasantly  dignified,  her 
eyes  were  level  and  grey,  her  wavy  chestnut 
hair  was  combed  neatly  back  beneath  a  trim 
hat. 

Alaska,  during  the  first  rush,  was  a  land 
of  pretty  women,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  came  North 
did  so  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  trading 
upon  that  capital,  but  even  in  such  com- 
pany this  girl  was  noticeable,  and  Pierce 
Phillips  regarded  her  with  distinct  ap- 
proval. 

"You  can  have  my  part  of  that,"  the 
man  told  her  with  a  slight  grimace.  "  This 
racket  is  music  to  the  bellow  of  those 
steers.  And  it  smells  better  here.  If  I  go 
aboard  again  I'll  be  hogtied.  Why,  I'd 
rather  sit  up  all  night  and  deal  casino  to  a 
mad  Chinaman." 

"We'll  manage  somehow,  dad."  The 
girl  turned  to  the  door  and  her  father  fol- 
lowed her.  He  paused  for  a  moment  while 
he  ran  his  eye  up  and  down  the  busy 
street. 

"  Looks  like  old  times,  doesn't  it, 
Letty."     Then  he  stepped  out  of  sight. 

When  darkness  came  the  wrecking  crew 
worked  on  by  the  light  of  lamps,  lanterns 
and  candles,  for  the  inducement  of  double 
pay  was  potent. 

Along  about  midnight  Mr.  Lucky  Broad, 
the  shell-man,  picked  his  way  through  the 
bales  and  bundles,  and  recognising  Phil- 
lips, greeted  him  familiarly : 

"  Hello,  Kid  !  Where's  her  nibs,  the 
corn-tassel  Countess?" 

"  Gone  to  supper." 

"  Well,  she  sprung  you,  didn't  she? 
Some  gal  !  I  knew  you  was  all  right,  but 
them  boys  was  certainly  roily." 

Pierce  addressed  the  fellow  frankly: 
".I'm  obliged  to  you  for  taking  my  part. 
I  hardly  expected  it." 

"Why  not?  I  got  nothing  against  you. 
I  got  a  sort  of  tenderness  for  guys  like 
you — I  hate  to  see  'em  destroyed."  Mr. 
Broad  grinned  widelv.  and  his  former  vic- 
tim responded  in  like  manner. 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  said  the  latter. 
"  1  was  an  awful  knothead,  but  you  taught 
me  a  lesson." 

"  Pshaw  !"  the  confidence  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders  carelessly.  "  The  best  of  'em 
fall  for  the  shells.  I  was  up  against  it, 
and  had  to  get  some  rough  money,  but — it's 


a  hard  way  to  make  a  living.  These  pil- 
grims squawk  so  loud,  it  isn't  safe — you'd 
think  their  coin  was  grown  on  to  'enx 
That's  why  I'm  here.  I  understand  Her 
Grace  is  hiring  men  to  go  to  Dawson." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  take  a  flash  at  me."  Mr.  Broad 
stiffened  his  back,  arched  his  chest,  and 
revolved  slowly  upon'  his  heels.  "  Pretty 
nifty,  eh  ?  What  kind  of  men  does  she 
want?" 

"  Packers,  boatmen — principally  boatmen 
— fellows  who  can   run  white  water." 

The  new  applicant  was  undoubtedly  in  a 
happy  and  confident  mood,  for  he  rolled  his 
eyes  upward,  exclaiming  devoutly :  "  I'm 
a  gift  from  heaven  !  Born  in  a  batteau  and 
cradled  on  the  waves;  that's  me!" 

The  Countess  herself  appeared  out  of  the 
night  at  this  moment,  and  Pierce  somewhat 
reluctantly  introduced  the  sharper  to  her. 

"  Here's  an  able  seaman  in  search  of  a 
job,"  said  he. 

"  Able  seaman  ?"  The  woman  raised  her 
brows  inquiringly. 

"He  said  it."  Mr.  Broad  nodded  af- 
firmatively. "  I'm  a  jolly  tar,  a  bo'sun 
mate,  a  salt-horse  wrangler.  I  just 
jumped  a  full-rigged  ship  —  thimble- 
rigged  !"  He  winked  at  Phillips  and 
thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek.  "  Here's 
my  papers."  From  his  shirt  pocket  he 
took  a  book  of  brown  rice-papers  and  a 
sack  of  tobacco,  then  deftly  fashioned  a 
tiny  cigarette. 

"  Roll  one  for  me,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Why,  sure!"  Mr.  Broad  obliged  in- 
stantly and  with  a  flourish. 

"  Are  you  really  a  boatman?"  the  woman 
inquired.  "  Don't  stall,  for  I'll  find  you 
out." 

Pierce  undertook  to  get  her  eye,  but  she 
was  regarding  Broad  intently,  and  did  not 
see  his  signal. 

"I'm  all  of  that,"  the  latter  said  seri- 
ously. 

"I'm  going  to  move  this  outfit  in  small 
boats,  two  men  to  a  boat,  double  crews 
through  the  canyon  and  in  swift  water. 
Can  you  get  a  good  man  to  help  you?" 

"  He's  yours  for  the  askin'  —  Kid 
Bridges.  Ain't  his  name  enough  ?  He's  a 
good  packer,  too;  been  packin'  hay  for  two 
months.  Pierce  knows  him."  Again  Mr. 
Broad  winked  meaningly  at   Phillips. 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  said  the 
Countess. 

Lucky  nodded  agreement  to  this  arrange- 
ment. "  Why  don't  you  load  the  whole 
works    on    a   scow?"  he  asked.      "You'd 
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save  men  and  we  could  all  be  together — 
happy-family  stuff.  That's  what  Kirby's 
going  to  do." 

"  Kirby?" 

"  Sam  Kirbly.  '  One-armed  '  Kirby,  you 
know.  He  got  in  to-day  with  a  big  liquor 
outfit.  Him  and  his  gal  are  down  at  the 
Ophir  now,   playing  faro." 

"  No  scow  for  mine,"  the  Countess  said 
positively.     "  I  know  what  I'm  doing." 

After  the  visitor  had  gone.  Pierce  spoke 
his  mind,   albeit  with  some  hesitancy. 

"That  fellow  is  a  gambler,"  said  he, 
"and  Kid  Bridges  is  another.  Bridges 
held  my  hand  for  a  minute,  the  I  day  I 
landed,  and  his  little  display  of  tenderness 
cost  me  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 
Do  you  think  you  want  to  hire  them?" 

"  Why  not?"  the  Countess  inquired,  then 
with  a  smile:  "  They  won't  hold  my  hand, 
and  they  may  be  verv  good  boatmen,  in- 
deed." She  dropped  her  cigarette,  step- 
ped upon  it,  then  resumed  her  labours. 

Phillips  eyed  the  burnt-offering  with  dis- 
favour. Until  just  now  he  had  not  known 
that  his  employer  used  tobacco,  and  the 
discovery  came  as  a  shock.  He  had  been 
reared  in  a  close  home-circle,  therefore  he 
did  not  approve  of  women  smoking;  in 
particular  he  disapproved  of  the  Countess 
— his  Countess — smoking.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  consideration,  however,  he  asked 
himself  what  good  reason  there  could  be 
for  his  feeling.  It  was  her  own  affair ; 
why  shouldn't  a  woman  .smoke  if  she  felt 
like  it?  He  was  surprised  at  the  unexpect- 
ed liberality  of  his  attitude.  This  country 
was  indeed  working  a  change  in  him ;  he 
was  broadening  rapidly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  assured  himself,  the  Countess 
Courteau  was  an  exceptional  woman ;  she 
was  quite  different  from  the  other  members 
of  her  sex,  ind  the  rules  of  decorum  which 
obtained  for  them  did  not  obtain  for  her. 
She  was  one  in  ten  thousand,  one  in  a 
million.     Yes,  and  he  was  "  her  man." 

While  he  was  snatching  a  bit  of  midnight 
supper,  Pierce  again  heard  the  name  of 
Kirby  mentioned,  and  a  reference  to  the 
big  game  in  progress  at  the  Ophir.  Recall- 
ing Luckjy  Broad's  words  he  wondered  if  it 
were  possible  that  Kirby  and  his  girl  were 
indeed  the  father  and  daughter  who  had 
applied  at  the  Northern  for  shelter.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  a  young  woman  of 
such  apparent  refinement  could  be  a  gam- 
bler's daughter;  if  it  were  true,  she  was 
not  only  the  daughter  of  a  "sporting 
man,"  but  a  very  notorious  one,  judging 
from  the  general  comment.      Prompted  by 


curiosity  Pierce  dropped  in  at  the  Ophir  on 
his  way  back  to  work.  He  found  the  place 
crowded  as  usual,  but  especially  so  at  the 
rear,  where  the  games  were  running.  When 
he  had  edged  his  way  close  enough  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  faro  table  he  discovered 
that  Sam  Kirby  was,  in  truth,  the  one- 
armed  man  he  had  met  during  the  after- 
noon. He  was  seated,  and  close  at  his 
back  was  the  grey-eyed,  brown-haired  girl 
with  the  pleasant  voice.  She  was  taking 
no  active  part  in  the  game,  except  to  watch 
the  wagers  and  the  cases  carefully.  Now 
and  then  her  father  addressed  a  low-spoken 
word  to  her,  and  she  answered  with  a  nod, 
a  smile  or  a  shake  of  her  head.  She  was 
quite  at  ease,  quite  at  home;  she  was 
utterly  oblivious  to  the  close-packed  ring 
of  spectators  which  encircled  the  table. 

The  sight  amazed  Phillips.  He  was 
shocked ;  he  was  mildly  angered  and  mildly 
amused  at  the  false  impression  this  young 
woman  had  given.  It  seemed  that  his  judg- 
ment of  female  types  was  exceedingly  poor. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Kirby?"  he  inquired  of 
his  nearest  neighbour. 

"Big  sport.  He's  rich — or  he  was;  I 
heard  he  just  lost  a  string  of  race-horses. 
He  makes  a  fortune  and  he  spends  it  over- 
night. He's  on  his  way'  inside'  now  with 
a  big  saloon  outfit.  That's  Letty,  his 
girl." 

Another  man  laughed  under  his  breath, 
saying,  "  Old  Sam  wouldn't  bet  a  nickel 
unless  she's  with  him.   He's  superstitious." 

"  I  guess  he  has  reason  to  be.  She's  his 
rudder,"  the  first  speaker  explained. 

Mr.  Kirby  rapped  sharply  upon  the  table 
with  the  steel  hook  that  served  as  his  left 
hand,  then,  when  a  waiter  cleared  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  he  mutelv  invited  the 
house  employees  to  drink.  The  dealer  de- 
clined, the  lookout  and  the  case- keeper 
ordered  whisky  and  Kirby  signified  by  a 
nod  that  the  same  would  do  for  him.  But 
his  daughter  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm.  He 
argued  with  her  briefly,  then  he  shrugged 
and  changed  his  order. 

"Make  it  a  cigar,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.     "Boss's  orders." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

"  Sam's  a  bad  actor,  when  he's  drink- 
ing," one  of  Pierce's  informants  told  him. 
"  Letty  keeps  him  pretty  straight,  but  once 
in  awhile  he  gets  away'.  When  he  does — 
oh,   boy!" 

Long  after  he  had  returned  to  his  tasks 
the  memory  of  that  still-faced  girl  in  the 
foul,  tobacco-ladened  atmosphere  of  the 
gambling-hell     remained    to    bother    Pierce 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 

*re  oonietimes  more  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
CHEST  than  the  young  and  vigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
a  Cold,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BEST 
REMEDY  taken  immediately,  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one  that 
docs  NOT  cause  any  Heart  Depression,  nor  in  any  way  weaken 
an  already  frail  constitution.  In  such  a  case,  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cure  is  just  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use,  as  it  is  the  QUICKEST, 
SAFEST  and  BEST — a  Remedy  that  is  just  as  effective  with 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 
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Successfully   Treated 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

No  Belts,  Metal  Rings,  Liniments,  Painkiller,  Lotions, 
Pills,  Tablets,  Electricity,  Exercises  or  Injections. 
No  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Vibratory  Machines, 
Powders,    Salves    or    Creams. 

Something     New     and     Different, 
Something     Pleasant     and     Healthful, 
Something     Quickly     Successful. 

Rheumatism  is  the  canee  of  more  pafw  than  any  other  scourge  of  the 
human  race.  The  usual  treatment  for  it  is  internal,  and  internal 
remedies  to  be  effective  must  be  taken  in  doses  which  jeopardise  and 
frequently  ruin  the  all-important  organs  of  digestion.  Treating 
Rheumatism  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  toe.  A  medicine-destroyed  stomach  not  only  leads  to 
endless  discomfort  and  pain  in  itself,  but  without  good  digestion  pure 
nourishing  blood  and  sound  nerves  are  impossible,  and  the  body  has 
no  power  to  repel  the  ravages  of  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Disease,  Liver 
Trouble  and  all  the  ailments  leading  to  a  general  breakdown. 

Therefore,  only  an  external  remedy  can  be  absolutely  safe — a  remedy  that  reaches 
the  muscles  nud  introduces  its  healing  principles  into  the  circulation,  without 
in  any  way  ai'iecling  the  welfare  of  the  inner  organs. 

The  Warner  Wav  of  Treating  Rheumatism  is  a  NEW  way.  It  is  something 
absolutely  different.  THERE  IS  NO  MEDICINE  TO  TAKE.  It  is  a  natural 
way  and  the  RIGHT  way  to  overcome  Rheumatism.  You  do  not  have  to  wait 
and  linger  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  monej-.  You  can  stop  it  quickly  and  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  how  FREE.       Your  suffering  will  stop  like  magic. 

Write  us  promptly.       SEND  NO  MONEY.       Just  mention  this  paper  and  send 

your  name  and  ad  !ress.  That's  all  you  need  do. 
We  will  understand  and  will  write  to  you 
with  complete  information,  FREE,  at  once. 
Send  to-day.  Don't  think  of  turning  this  page 
J^Y^T^^  until    you    have  sent  for  full    particulars  of   this 

|^M  fl     B  wonderful  Warner  Way  of  Treating  Rheumatism. 

14  fSdT*H^XTT*^T  ™E    MODERN    REMEDIES    COMPANY, 

iVJ.  VjUN  111    JL  482  George  Street,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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Phillips.  He  could  not  get  over  his  amaze- 
ment and  his  annoyance  at  mistaking  her 
for  a — well,  for  a  good  girl. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  he  wearily 
went  forth  in  quest  of  breakfast  and  a  bed, 
he  learned  that  the  game  at  the  Ophir  was 
still  going  on. 

"  I  want  you  to  hire  enough  packers  to 
take  this  stuff  over  in  one  trip — two  at  the 
most.  Engage  all  you  can.  Offer  any 
price."  The  Countess  was  speaking.  She 
had  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  was 
now  back  at  the  hotel  as  fresh  as  ever. 

"  You  must  take  more  rest,"  Pierce  told 
her.  "  Yoh'11  wear  vourself  out  at  this 
rate." 

She  smiled  brightly  and  shook  her  head, 
but  he  persisted.  "  Go  back  to  sleep  and 
let  me  attend  to  the  work.  I'm  strong; 
nothing  tires  me. ' ' 

"  Nor  me.  I'll  rest  when  we  get  to  Daw- 
son. Have  those  packers  here  day  after 
to-morrow   morning." 

There  were  numerous  freighters  in  Dyea. 
outfits  with  animals,  too.  some  of  them. 
but  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  none 
was  free  to  accept  a  contract  of  this  size  at 
such  short  notice,  therefore  Pierce  went  to 
the  Indian  village,  and  asked  for  the  chief. 
Failing  to  discover  the  old  man.  he  began 
a  tent-to-tent  search,  and  while  so  engaged 
fee  stumbled  upon  Joe  McCaskey. 

The  outcast  was  lying  on  a  bed  of 
boughs,  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  fever.  Evidently,  in 
avoiding  the  town,  he  had  sought  shelter 
here,  and  the  natives  had  taken  him  in 
without  question. 

Overcoming  his  first  impulse  to  quietly 
withdraw,  Pierce  bent  down  to  the  fellow 
and  said  with  genuine  pity  : 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  Joe.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?" 

McCaskey  stared  up  at  him  wildly,  then 
a  light  of  recognition  kindled  in  his  black 
eyas.  It  changed  to  that  baleful  gleam  of 
hatred.  His  hair  lay  low  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  through  it  he  glared.  His  face 
was  covered  with  a  smut  of  beard  which 
made  him  even  more  repellent. 

"  I  thought  you  were  Jim,"  he  croaked. 
"  But   Jim's— dead." 

"  You're  sick.  Can  I  help  you  ?  Do 
you  want  money,  or " 

"  Jim's  dead  !"  the  man  repeated.  "  You 
killed    him  !' 

"I?     Nonsense!     Don't  talk " 

" You  killed  him.  You!"  McCaskey's 
unblinking  stare  became  positively  venom- 
ous ;  he  showed  his  teeth  in  a  frightful  grip. 


•'  You  killed  him  !  But  there's  more  «f 
us.     Plenty  more.     We'll  get  you  !" 

He  appeared  to  derive  a  ferocious  enjoy- 
ment from  this  threat,  for  he  dwelt  upon 
it.  Then  he  began  to  curse  his  visitor  so 
foully  that  Pierce  backed  out  of  the  tent 
and  let  the  flap  fall.  It  had  been  an  un- 
welcome encounter ; .  it  left  an  unpleasant 
taste  in  his  mouth. 

As  he  went  on  in  search  of  the  village 
shaman  he  heard  Joe  muttering:  "  Jina's 
dead  !    Dead  !     Jim's  dead  !" 


CHAPTER    VII. 

SAM  KIRBY'S  outfit  was  one  of  the 
largest,  one  of  the  costliest,  and  one 
of  the  most  complete  ever  landed  o» 
the  Dyea  beach,  for  Kirby  was  a  man  who 
did  things  in  a  large  way.  He  was  a 
plunger  ;  he  had  long  since  become  case- 
hardened  to  risks,  and  he  knew  how  to 
weigh  probabilities ;  hence  the  fact  that  fee 
had  staked  his  all  upon  one  throw  did  not 
in  the  least  disturb  him.  Many  a  time  he 
had  done  the  same ;  the  dice  never  failed 
to  come  out  for  him.  Possessing  a  wide 
practical  knowledge  of  new  countries,  he 
had  shrewdly  estimated  the  Klondike  dis- 
covery at  its  true  worth,  realising  that  the 
opportunity  for  a  crowning  triumph,  a  final 
clean-up  was  coming  his  way.  This  ac- 
counted for  his  energetic  manner  in  improv- 
ing it. 

Most  men  are  successful  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  select  and  retain 
capable  assistants.  Fortune  had  favoured 
Sam  Kirby  by  presenting  him  with  a 
daughter  whose  caution  and  good  sense  ad- 
mirably supplemented  his  own  best  quali- 
ties. In  fact,  he  was  doubly  blest  in  pos- 
sessing the  intense,  nay,  the  ferocious, 
loyalty  of  one  Danny  Royal,  a  dependable 
retainer  who  had  graduated  from  various 
minor  positions  into  a  sort  of  castellan,  an 
Admirable  Crichton,  a  good  left-hand  to 
replace  that  missing  member  which  Kirby 
had  lost  during  the  white-hot  climax  of  a 
certain  celebrated  feud,  a  feud,  by  the 
way,  which  had  added  a  notch  to  the  ivory 
handle  of  Sam's  famous  six-shooter.  This 
Danny  Royal  was  all  things.  He  could 
take  any  shift  in  a  gambling-house,  he  was 
an  accomplished  fixer,  he  had  been  a  jockey 
and  had  handled  Kirby's  string  of  horses. 
He  was  a  miner  of  sorts,  too,  having  super- 
intended the  Rouletta  mine,  during  its 
brief  and  prosperous  history  ;  as  a  trainer 
he  was  without  a  peer.  He  had  make  a 
book  on  manv  tracks ;   he  it  was  who  had 
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brought  out  the  colt  Rouletta,  Sam  Kirby's 
best-known  thoroughbred,  and  "  mopped 
up  "  with  her.  Both  mine  and  mare  Danny 
had  named  after  Kirby's  girl,  and  under 
Danny's  management  both  had  been  quick 
producers.  All  in  all,  Royal  was  considered 
by  those  who  knew  him  best  as>  a  master  of 
many  trades  and  a  jack  of  none.  He  was 
an  irreligious  man,  but  he  possessed  a  code 
which  he  lived  up  to  strictly,  and  epito- 
mised it  ran  as  follows,  "  Sam  Kirby's  will 
be  done  !"  He  believed  in  but  one  god, 
and  that  Rouletta  Kirby  was  his  profit. 

Equipped  with  the  allegiance  of  such  a 
man  as  Royal,  together  with  several  tons  of 
high-proof  spirits,  a  stock  of  case-goods 
and  cigars,  some  gambling  paraphernalia 
and  a  moderate  bankroll  with  which  to  fur- 
nish the  same,  Old  Sam  felt  safe  in  setting 
out  for  any  country  where  gold  was  mined 
and  where  the  trails  were  new. 

Of  course  he  took  his  daughter  with  him. 
Sooner  than  leave  her  behind  he  would  have 
severed  his  remaining  hand.  Rouletta  and 
Agnes,  they  constituted  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Kirby  fortunes  rested,  they  were 
the  rocks  to  which  Sam  clung,  they  were 
his  assets  and  his  liabilities,  his  adjuncts 
and  his  adornments.     Agnes  was  his  gun. 

Having  seen  his  freight  safely  ashore, 
Kirby  left  Royal  in  charge  of  it,  first  im- 
pressing upon  him  certain  comprehensive 
and  explicit  instructions ;  then  he  and  Rou- 
letta and  Agnes  went  up  the  trail  and  over 
the  Chilkoot.  Somehow,  between  the  three 
of  them.  they  intended  to  have  a  scow 
built  and  ready  when  Dann(y  landed  the  last 
pound  of  merchandise  at  Linderman. 

Mr.  Royal  was  an  energetic  little  person. 
He  began  an  immediate  hunt  for  packers, 
only  to  discover  that  another  outfit  was 
ahead  of  his,  that  no  men  were  im- 
mediately available.  He  was  resourceful, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  over- 
coming obstacles,  hence  this  one  did  not 
greatlv  trouble  him,  once  he  had  acquainted 
himself  with  the  situation. 

Two  days  and  nights  enabled  the  Coun- 
tess Courteau  to  strip  the  Northern  Hotel, 
to  assemble  the  moveable  appurtenances 
thereto,  and  to  pack  them  into  boxes,  bales 
and  bundles  none  of  which  weighed  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds.  This  lapse  of 
time  likewise  enabled  the  Indians  whom 
Pierce  had  hired  to  finish  their  contracts 
and  return  to  the  coast.  In  spite  of  the  ap- 
palling amount  of  freight.  Pierce  believed 
he  had  enough  men  to  move  it  in  two  trips 
and  when  the  hour  came  to  start  the  Coun- 
tess complimented  him  upon  his  thorough 
preparations.      As   swiftly  as  might  be  he 


formed  his  packers  into  line,  weighed  their 
burdens  and  sent  on  their  journey.  These 
preparations  occasioned  much  confusion  and 
a  considerable  crowd  assembled.  Among 
the  onlookers  was  a  bright-eyed,  weazened 
little  man,  who  attached  himself  to  the 
Chief  and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

When  the  last'  burden-bearer  had  de- 
parted, the  Countess  directed  Lucky  Broad 
and  Kid  Bridges  to  stay  in  the  hotel  and 
stand  guard  over  the  remainder  oif  her 
goods.  "  Take  six-hour  shifts."  she  told 
them.  "  I'll  hold  you  responsible  for 
what's  here." 

"  It's  as  safe  as  wheat,"  Broad  assured 
her. 

"I'll  camp  at  the  Scales  with  the  stuff 
that  has  gone  forward,  and  Pierce  will 
bring  the  Indians  back." 

"  D'ye  think  you  can  ride  herd  on  it?" 
Bridges  inquired.  "  I  understand  there's  a 
sort  of  lawless  element  at  large. ' ' 

The  Countess  smiled.  "I'm  a  sort  of 
lawless  element  myself  when  I  start,"  said 
she.  Her  eyes  twinkled  as  she  measured 
Mr.  Bridges'  burly  proportions.  "  You're 
going  to  miss  your  alfalfa  bed  before  I  get 
you  to  Linderman." 

The  Kid  nodded  seriously.  "  I  know," 
said  he.  "  Serves  me  right  for  quittin'  a 
profession  for  a  trade,  but  I  got  to  look 
over  this  Dawson  place.  They  saiy  it's  soft 
pickin'.  Lucky  is  taking  his  stock-in-trade 
along,  all  three  of  'em,  so  maybe  we'll  tear 
off  a  penny  or  two  on  the  way." 

Pierce's  pack  consisted  of  a  tent  for  the 
Countess,  some  bedding  and  food ;  with 
this  on  his  back  he  and  his  employer  set 
out  to  overtake  their  train,  accomplishing 
it  a  short  distance  below  the  first  crossing 
of  the  river.  Already  the  white  packers, 
of  whom  there  were  perhaps  a  score,  had 
drawn  together,  the  Indians  were  follow- 
ing them  in  a  long  file.  Having  seen  his 
companion  safely  across  the  stream  Pierce 
asked  her  somewhat  doubtfully. 

"  Do  you  think  Broad  and  his  partner 
are  altogether  trustworthy?" 

"  Nobody  is  that,"  she  told  him.  "  But 
they're  at  least  intelligent.  In  this  kind 
of  a  country  I  prefer  an  intelligent  crook 
to  an  honest  fool.  Most  people  are  honest 
or  dishonest  when  and  as  they  think  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Those  men 
want  to  get  to  Dawson,  and  they  know  the 
Police  would  never  let  them  cross  the  Line. 
I'm  their  only  chance.  They'll  stand  as- 
say." 

It  was  mid- forenoon  when  the  Countess 
halted    Pierce,    who  was   a  short   distance 
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HEAN'S    ESSENCE 


6  Linthorpe  Street,  Newtown, 

April  12,  1917. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hean,  Chemist. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  proved  the  efficacy,  ol 
Heenzo  (registered  name  for  Hean's  Essenoe)  for 
coughs  and  colds,  I  can  honestly  recommend  it 
as  a  compound  containing  all  the  ingredients  and 
the  efficacy  that  the  manufacturer  claims  for  it. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness  my  malady 
left  me  weak  and  suffering  from  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — insomnia. 
A  friend  said,  "  As  you  found  Heenzo  reliable, 
why  not  try  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts,  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  same  chemist  as  Heenzo?" 
I  took  the  advice,  and  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that 
after  a  short  course  of  treatment  I  now  sleep 
well,  and  my  appetite  is  better  than  it  baa  been 
for  years  past. 

The  most  nervous  person  of  either  sex,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  may  take  a  course  of  this 
God-sent  remedy;  for  it  is  not  a  purgative,  but 
a  mild,  gentle  laxative,  and  its  nerve-strengthen- 
ing and  tonic  properties  are  beyond  question. 

Tou  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  in 
any    way    you    please. — Yours    faithfully, 

HUGH    DTJNLOP. 

REV.  HUGH    DUNLOP. 

NERVES  are  responsible  for  HEADACHES,  BACKACHE,  INSOMNIA,  ANAEMIA,  NEURALGIA. 
BRAIN-FAG.  BREAKDOWN,  LASSITUDE.  DIZZINESS,  PALPITATION,  and  such  like  ailment*. 
When  you  suf!9r  from  any  of  these  neurasthenic  conditions,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  taking 
drugs  or  stimulants.  What  you  need  is  something  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood  and  nourish 
the  nerves.    For  this  purpose  you   cannot  get  anything  better  than 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


Prices:  Small  Size  (containing  6  days'  treatment),  2s.;  Large  Size  (containing  12  days'  supply).. 
5s.;    or  six    boxes   for    17s.   3d. 

HEENZO       (Registered  Name  for  HEAN'S  ESSENCE) 

to  which  Rev.  Dunlop  refers  in  his  letter,  is  the  great  money-saving  remedy  for  COUGHS,  COLDS-. 
GROUP,  OATARRH,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS.  WHOOPING  COUGH,  and  other  Chest  and  Throau 
troubles. 

Each  bottle  of  HEENZO  makes  a  pint  of  the  finest  quality  Cough  Mixture.  A  pint  of 
ordinary  remedies  would  cost  at  least  12s.  HEENZO  costs  only  2s.,  and  money  cannot  buy  a 
better   medicine. 

HEENZO    COUGH   DIAMONDS 

Medicated    with    HEENZO 

are  lozenges  specially  prepared  for  thosq  who  do  not  require  a  large  quantity  of  cough  mixture. 
They   are  fine  for  the  VOICE  and  THROAT.     Price,   Is.  per  tin. 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS,  HEENZO  and  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS  are  obtainable 
at  all  Chemists  and  Grocers,  or  from  G.  W.  Hean,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Mel- 
bourne, or  178  Castlereagh  Street.  SYDNEY. 

Principal    Wholesale    Distributing    Agents    for     Victoria :   Felton,  Grimwade  and  Co.,  Melb. 
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I  can  hear  the  children  at  play  once  more  " 


This  is  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  users  of 
Wilson's  Ear  Drums  who  for  years  had  not  heard 
the  voices  of  children,  the  song  of  birds,  or  the 
numberless  agreeable  sounds  which  those  with 
the  hearing  ear  think  of  so  lightly.  They  sat 
deaf  and  silent  in  the  midst  of  sounds,  and 
suffered  in  silence.  Now  they  have  the  "  hearing 
ear."    They  use  Wilson's  Ear  Drums. 


THE  DEAF  HEAR 

The  ear-drums  are  very  soft  rubber,  and  act 
as  sound  magnifiers,  conveying  the  faintest  sound 
to  the  natural  ear-drum.  They  can  be  inserted 
in  the  ear  by  anyone  quickly  and  easily;  and  if 
the  hearing  nerve  exists  at  all,  they  make  it 
possible  for  the  apparently  deaf  to  hear  and  take 
part  comfortably  in  ordinary  conversation,  to 
distinguish  slight  sounds,  and  to  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  They  remove 
distressing  head  noises,  and  in  many  cases  cure 
them. 

Mr.  W.  Parker,  Byrnellen  Estate,  The  Range, 
Toowoomba,  Qld.,  says : — "  I  can  hear  very  plainly 
with  them,   and  am  very  pleased." 

Mr.  Charles  Copperwaite,  Sydney,  says  > — "  I  can- 
not  do   without  them." 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Glover.  Summer  Hill,  says:— "I  will 
always  recommend  them  to  those  who  are  hard  of 
hearing,  and  hope  others  will  benefit  by  them  as 
I  have  done." 

We  get  hundreds  of  letters  like  these.  If  these 
people  found  relief,  so  can  you. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  or  use  order  form  below, 
and  waste  no  time  in  getting  and  using  the  Ear- 
Drums. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  includes  pair  of  Drums, 
Nickel  Remover,  and  Inserter.  After  the  first 
pair  is  bought,  you  may  purchase  a  single  drum 
at  any  time  for  8s.,  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first 
will  last  about  two  years.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial 
pair.  We  do  not  send  them  out  on  trial,  so  they 
are  never  secondhand. 

ORDER  FORM. 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  11  Australian  Buildings, 
49  Elizabeth   Street,   Melbourne,   Vic. 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  a  pair  of  Wilson 
Commonsense  Ear  Drums,  an  Inserter,  and  a  Re- 
mover, for  which  I  enclose  £1  Is. 


Name. 


Address. 


STOP   FORGETTING!    I 

nnrv    i«    fh*»    Racic    nf    all    If  nnurladtr* >^\ 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
tacts,  figures,  names,  fa«ces,  thoughts. 
wh>ch  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction b<  oks  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

fhe  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  post.  Pill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

ttBV.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  e^se  and  rapidity  with  which  dates. 
names,  incid  n?s,  eto.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me  with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearce.  Student.  Telowri,  SA. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Mr.  Jas.  TJrb,  Teacher.  Prahran.  Victoria, 
writes :  "  Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a>  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
are  my 
Spectacles? 


TO  R.   BROWN.  211    Swanston   Street,  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FKEE   Book   "  Memory 
Training." 

Name .    

Address 
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ahead  of  her,  saying  :  "  Wait !  Didn't  you 
hear  somebody  calling  us?" 

They  listened :  Then  were  about  to 
move  onward  when  there  came  a  faint 
hallo,  and  far  down  the  trail  behind  them 
they  saw  a  figure  approaching.  After  a 
moment  of  scrutiny  Pierce  declared, 

"Why,  it's  Broad!" 

•'Something  has  happened!"  The 
Countess  stepped  upon  a  fallen  log  and 
through  her  cupped  palms  sent  forth  an 
answering  call.  Mr.  Broad  waved  his  hat 
and  broke  into  a  run.  He  was  wet  with 
sweat,  he  was  muddy  and  out  of  breath 
when  he  finally  overtook  them. 

"Whew!"  he  panted.  "Thought  I'd 
never  run  you  down.  Well,  set  your- 
selves." 

"  What's  wrong  ?"  demanded  the  woman. 

"  Plentv.  You've  been  double-crossed, 
whip-sawed.  Your  noble  red  men  have 
quit  you ;  they  dumped  your  stuff  at  the 
river  and  made  a  deal  at  double  rates  to 
move  Sam  Kirby's  freight.  They're  back 
in  Dyea  now,  the  whole  works." 

"  Hell  ! ' '  exploded1  the  Countess 
Courteau.  Her  face  was  purple;  her  eyes 
were  blazing. 

"  Danny  Royal,  Kirby's  man,  done  it. 
Sam's  gone  on  to  Linderman  to  build  a 
boat.  I  saw  Danny  curled  up  in  the 
Chief's  ear  while  you  were  loading.  After 
you'd  gone  him  and  the  old  pirate  fol- 
lowed. Me'n  Bridges  never  thought  any- 
thing about  it  until  '  by  and  by  back 
came  the  whole  party,  empty.  Danny 
trooped  them  down  to  the  beach  and  begun 
packin'  'em.     I  know  him  so  I  asked  him 


what  the  devil.  '  Hands  off !'  says  he. 
1  Sam  Kirby's  got  a  rush  order  in  ahead 
of  yours,  and  these  refreshments  is  going 
through  by  express.  I've  raised  your  ante. 
Money  no  object,  understand?  I'll  boost 
the  price  again  if  I  have  to,  and  keep  on 
boosting  it.'  Then  he  warned  me  not  to 
start  anything  or  he'd  tack  two  letters 
on  to  the  front  of  my  name.  He'd  do  it, 
too.     I  took  it  on  the  run,  and  here  I  am. " 

"  Sam  Kirby,  eh."  The  Countess's  flam- 
ing rage  had  given  place  to  a  cool  calculat- 
ing  anger. 

Pierce  protested  violently.  "  I  hired 
those  Indians.  We  agreed  on  a  price  and 
everything  was  settled." 

"Well,  Danny  unsettled  it.  They're 
workin'  for  him  and  he  intends  to  keep 
em. 

"What  about  our  white  packers?"  the 
woman  enquired  of  Broad. 

"  They  must  have  crossed  before  Danny 
caught  up,  or  he'd  have  had  them,  too. 
•  Money  no  object,'  he  said.  I'm  hanged 
if  I'd  turn  a  trick  like  that." 

"  Where's  our  stuff?" 

"  At  the  crossing." 

The  Countess  turned  back  down  the 
trail  and  Pierce  followed  her.  "  I'll  settle 
this  Royal,"  he  declared  furiously. 

"Danny's  a  bad  boy,"  Lucky  Broad 
warned,  falling  into  step.  "  If  Old  Sam 
told  him  to  hold  a  buzz-saw  in  his  lap,  he'd 
do  it.  Maybe  there  wouldn't  be  much 
left  of  Danny,  but  he'd  of  hugged  it  some 
while  he  lasted." 

(To    be   continued   in   our  next   number — January 
26,   1918.) 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


Russia  contributed  about  iooo  million 
eggs  to  the  supplies  of  the  British  market 
in  the  last  full  year  of  peace. 


from  853  societies  show  that  ^868,167  was 
paid  in  excess  profits  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  tax. 


A  recent  number  of  Fair-play  states :  "  It 
is  rumoured  that  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
will  be  controlled  for  about  two  years  after 
the  declaration  of  peace." 

Last  year  17,861,042  lb.  of  frozen  meat, 
valued  at  ^361,768,  were  exported  from 
South  Africa,  as  compared  with  198,683 
lb.,  valued  at  ^5858,  in  1913. 

From  an  inquiry  made  among  1200  co- 
operative societies  in  England  and  Wales 
by  the  Co-operative  Press  Agency,  returns 


According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
State  Banking  Department,  the  State  banks 
of  New  York  and  their  patrons  subscribed 
for  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  recent  Gov- 
ernment issue  of  Liberty  bonds,  their  total 
subscriptions  amounting  to  467,597,423 
dollars. 

•  •  ♦  j 

The  Federal  Council  in  Germany  has  de- 
creed that  during  the  coming  harvest  year 
not  only  bread  corn,  but  barley,  oats,  peas 
and  beans,  buckwheat  and  millet  will  be 
entirely  requisitioned  for  control  and  distri- 
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bution  by  an  organisation  named   the   Im- 
perial Grain  Bureau. 


this     territory    believe     that    gold-bearing 
strata  will  be  found  near  these  fields. 


The  British  Shipping  Controller  has  set 
up  an  interdepartmental  committee  known  as 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  deal  with 
cases  of  difference  between  shipowners  and 
seamen  in  respect  to  work  and  wages. 

•  •  ■  • 

The  total  amount  of  silver  and  bronze 
currency  issued  for  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  British  Mint  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  July,  1917,  was  j£a, 514,107  and 
,£547,590  respectively.  In  the  previous 
term  the  values  were — silver  ^10,362,026, 
and  bronze  ,£314,925. 

•  •  •  • 

The  German  Government  recently  piloted 
a  bill  through  the  Reichstag  providing  a 
State  subsidy  for  enabling  shipowners  to 
replace  vessels  lost.  The  subsidy  represents 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  on  which  the  vessel  is 
put  into  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  great  British  banking 
amalgamation  between  the  National  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  England  Ltd.,  and  the  Union 
of  London,  and  Smith's  Bank  Ltd.,  an  im- 
portant amalgamation  is  reported  from  Ire- 
land, where  the  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank  has  "coalesced'  with  the 
Ulster  Bank. 

•  •  •  • 

It  was  estimated  that,  before  the  war, 
Japan  possessed  about  150  trawlers,  but 
the  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  three, 
and  in  view  of  the  prices  which  the  craft 
are  fetching,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^20,000,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  will  con- 
tinue in  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of 
fishing  for  food  when  they  are  so  badly 
wanted  for  fishing  for  mines. 

•  •  •  • 

A  Japanese  firm  interested  in  copper 
mining  has  reported  the  discovery,  in  the 
Tchernaef  district  of  Central  Asia,  of  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  copper  ores',  with  a  re- 
ported richness  of  20  to  60  per  cent,  of 
metal.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tchimgan, 
sixty  miles  from  Tashkent,  Central  Asia, 
gold  deposits  are  reported  to  have  been  ac- 
cidentally discovered.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  assays  have  disclosed  a  high  percen- 
tage of  metal  in  the  ores  and  washings  that 
have  been   recovered.      Some  observers    in 


The  mining  industry  of  Japan  has  been 
meeting  with  heavy  business  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  developmental  fea- 
ture has  been  centred  in  copper  mines, 
which  have  risen  in  price,  demand  and  out- 
put. Following  this  product  comes  coal, 
which  has  doubled  its  price  when  compared 
with  the  figures  prior  to  the  war.  New 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  tungsten  ores 
and  the  like  which  are  among  the  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  industrial  development 
of  to-day.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  reports  that  such  mineral 
'outputs  this  year  will  be  ^3,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  output  is  estimated  at  ^35,000,000. 


Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived 
from  sources  outside  the  British  Empire. 
Of  a  total  consumption  of  nearly  3,000,000 
.cwt.  less  than  600,000  cwt.  is  produced 
within  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  Of  the 
total  imports  last  year,  1,926,000  cwt.  were 
obtained  within  the  Empire,  and  434,000 
cwt.  from  foreign  countries.  Although  in 
1906  the  quantity  of  cheese  exported  from 
New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  totalled  only 
about  130,000  cwt.,  in  1916  the  figures  had 
risen  to  approximately  1,000,000  cwt. 


Djavid  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  being  credited  with  frankness 
in  a  statement  made  by  him  before  the 
Turkish  Parliament.  Speaking  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  Budget  (states  The  Investors' 
Review)  he  announced  that  ^18,000,000  a 
year  is  now  required  for  the  service  of  the 
Turkish  public  debt,  and  as  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  only  ^19, 800,000,  this  would 
leaye  but  ^1,800,000  for  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  State.  Reuter  reports  that 
this  statement  caused  consternation.  The 
old  debts  of  Turkey  were  put  by  the 
Finance  Minister  at  ^135,000,000,  and  the 
loan  expenditure  incurred  during  the  war 
at  ^162,000,000,  making  a  total  of  ^297,- 
000,000.  The  Review  is  certain  that  the 
total  expenditure  of  Turkey  on  the  war  is 
very  much  greater  than  ^162,000,000,  and 
avers  that  the  Empire  is  sustained  by  the 
unloading  upon  it  of  tons  upon  tons  of 
worthless  paper  money. 
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By  Royal 

Appointment,  to  the 

Court  of  Italy. 


By  Royal 

Appointment  to  th$ 

Court  of  Spain. 


The  Food  of  Kings 
for  YOUR  Baby 

YOUR  Baby  is  a  King — he  commands  by  right 
the  best  that  you  can  give  him — and  you  can- 
not give  him  anything  more  precious  than  good 
health  and  a  sturdy  constitution.  Glaxo  and 
the  Glaxo  Baby  Book  will  help  you  to  do  this. 

Because  you  love  your  Baby  you  will  send  in 
the  Coupon  to-day  for  the  FREE  copy  of  the 
Glaxo  Baby  Book. 


; 
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Awarded    Gold  Medal   International 
Medical   Congress  Exhibition,  1913. 

Builds  Bonnie  Babies  " 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor ! 

Proprietors:  Joseph  Nathan  &  Co.    Ltd.,  London;  and 
Wellington,    N.Z. 


Post   This   Coupon    To-day 
To  GLAXO  (Dept.  69),  P.O.  Box  633,  Melbourne 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  JV<w  Eevised   Edition 

of  the  Glaxo  Baby  Book  without  delay.     1  enclose 

Id.  stamp. 

Na  me 

Address 

My    Chemist's  Name    and   Address    is 

N.B. — If  3d.  in  stamps  is  sent  with  this  Coupon,  a  Trial 
Tin   of  Glaxo   will   be   supplied   to   you    in   addition   to   the 
Baby   Book. 
Stead's   12/1/18.  Ilott— a66 


OUR    OFFER 

to  everyone  who  lovei  •  baby  •  FREE 

Copj  of  the  new  revued  illustrated 

Quo  Baby  Book 

CONTENTS 

Pace 

Adenoids 31 

Ailments  —  Advice 

to     a     Mother  29-30 

General    Hints       30 

Bathing    Baby     . .  12-13 

Bedsores 31-32 

Bow  T-ege 32 

Bronchitis  32 

Burns   and   Scalds  32-33 
Capacity  of  Baby's 
Stomach     . .     . .  19-20 

ObaJing 33 

Chicken  Pox    ....        33 

Chilblain*      ..      ..  33-34 

Children-'s  Complaints — 

Symptoms      and 

Treatment        o  f  31-50 

Clothing 29 

Colds    .  34 

Colic    34-35 

Comforters  29 

Constipation  . .  . .  35-36 
Convulsions     ....        36 

Croup 36-37 

Delicate  Babies  . .  25 
Development         . .         9 

Diarrhoea 37-38 

Dietaries  :    9  to  12 

months  54 

12  to   18  months  54-55 

14  to  1\  years   . .       55 

Dip'htheria      . .      . .   38-39 

Dysentery 39 

Expectant  Mothers  21-22 
Feeding     Baby  14-15 

Feeding  Bottles  . .  28-29 
Feeding  Time  Table  23 
Fever        (General 

Treatment  of)  39-40 
Fruit  Juice  . .  . .  21 
German  Measles  40 
Glaxo  is  Germ-free  18 
Glaxo— What  is  it?  15-18 
Dir'tions  for  Making  19 
Easiest  to  Prepare  20 

Hiccough 40 

Infectious  Diseases      50 

Jaundice 40 

Letters   from   Lord 

Norton 25-26 

Measles     40-41 

Measure 24 

Medicine   Chest    ..        51 

Mumps 41 

Natural     Food      ..  9 

Nettle  Rash  ....  41 
Night  Feeds  ....  25 
Nursery,  'The  ..  9-10 
Nursing      Mothers  22-23 

Poisoning 41-42 

Premature    Babie3       24 
Prevention    of    In- 
fection            50 

Quinsy      . .  ,   . .      . .        42 

Rashes     42-44 

Be<  ipes     55-58 

Regular  Habits  ..  10-11 
Restless     Sleep  ■,    44 

Riclrets 44-45 

Ringworm   . .      .    . .  * 

Scalds 32-53 

Scarlatina      Scar- 
let   Fever1    . .     ..  46-47 
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The  WHITE 

Sewing  Machine 

Embracing  Every  Quality   That  Means  to  Women 

EASIER    AND    BETTER    WORK 

HOW   MANY    WOMEN 

at  the  end  of  a  long  sewing  day,  have  been 
utterly  fatigued  with  the  hard  labour  of  work- 
ing their  machine  ?  Added  to  this,  the  annoy- 
ance of  many  adjustments  and  spoilt  work  has 
made  sewing  an  occupation  to  be  dreaded. 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  to 
Sew  with   the  WHITE 

Running  sweetly  and  lightly, 
it  puts  no  strain  on  the 
sewer,  and  turns  out  better 
sewing  in  less  time  than 
other  makes. 

Beautiful  to  look  at  and 
to  work.  Come  in  to 
Buckley's  and  let  us  show 
you. 

Lowest  Prices   for 
Cash   Only 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List 
Posted  Free 

Let    us    Demonstrate    its    Manifold 
Good    Qualities    to    You 

Buckley  &  Nunn  Ltd. 
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"We  ]<>i>k  eagerly  for  the  mails  whjph  bring  Stbad's  to  ub.  it  ("lis  us  more  about  the 
roil  stats  of  the  war  than  any  other  pi  b  Lcation  we  ge\  from  England  or  locally.  But  the 
i  .jt  section  of  all  is  the  Cat  flum.  Our  copy  circulates  throughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
1  .oil.  Wli.v  do  you  not  print  the  quest'.ona  and  answers  in  a  separate  book ?" — Extract 
1 1 om   the  I.  iter  of  a  subscriber  in   the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Your  magaz'n*  although  it  g%ts  to  me  over  a  month  a.fter  it  is  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  a, ways  f.  II  of  interest.  1  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  ','i\c 
in  the  Catechism  siction.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  back  numbers."-  From   a   subscriber  in   England. 

"I  ke~p  your  invalu'b'e  magazi u  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Catechism  of  the 

greatest  use.  But,  it  is  dlificuli  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  has  appeared  in  your  pages. 
It  wou'd  lo  of  gre.it  use  if  you  could  republish  the.  answers  well  indexed."  From  a  reader 
in   the   Northern   Territory. 

NO  ONE  WHO  WISHES  TO  FOLLOW 
THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE  WITH 
UNDERSTANDING    CAN    DO    WITHOUT 

STEAD'S 
WAR  FACTS 


It  contains  over  3300  separate  facts  about  the  war  and 
mitters  re'ated  thereo,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  It  is 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  gives  information  about  all  manner 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  You  will  find  in  it  much  you  can 
discover  nowhere  else,  for  to  get  the  facts  required,  libraries  have 
been  ransicked,  and  letters  written  to  all  parls  of  the  world  to 
obtain   special  information. 


The  book  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belligerents. 
The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal 
Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Prisoners  of 
War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons.  World's  Production.  The 
Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Air- 
ships. Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trace.  The  Russians. 
The  Turks.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc.     Eveothing  you  can  think  of. 


There  is  a  Comprehensive  Index.  Maps  of  the  Principal  Fighting  Fronts 
are  given,  and  a  Table  of  Important  War   Date-   adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  bound  in  strong-  cloth  covers,  and  is  ;  inches  by  5  tnVhes  in 
size,  with  300  pages  of  matter.  Order  it  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  the  special 
price  to  Stead's  Review  readers.     I'se  coupon  on  page  n  . 
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